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In no other industry have Goodyear Belts demonstrated 
more efficiency and economy than in the paper indus- 
try, with its variable speed drives and its belt-trying 
Jordans and beaters. Specially designed and con- 
structed for flexibility, strength and durability, Good- 
year Belts deliver the power, are subject to a mini- 
mum of stretch, and stand up to the hardest jobs 


Goodyear Belts and other Mechanical 
Rubber Goods give such a good ac- 
count of themselves not only because 
of the way they are built but also be- 
cause they are accurately specified to 
their particular duty by the G. T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. 


For detailed information about them, 
and for specific service records in the 
paper industry, write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Builders for the Paper Industry 


USTIN has built for representative paper 

manufacturers from coast to coast. The 
prestige Austin has gained among these manufac- 
turers is a real tribute to the continued effort 
Austin has made to serve, and serve well. Half 
a century of building experience has fitted Austin 
extremely well to be Builders for The Paper 
Industry. 


Austin builds from designs furnished by the 
owners, or Austin will co-operate with the owners’ 


engineers in the development of the plans and 
build from them. Either way, Austin guarantees 
you the total cost of the finished project, guaran- 
tees the date of delivery and guarantees the quality 
and workmanship of the finished structures. 


If you contemplate building, call in an Austin 
Engineer. He will furnish you with valuable 
building data and information that will not obli- 
gate you in any way. Phone, wire or write to the 
nearest Austin Office. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders 


New York, 217 Broadway 


List of 


Bank Bidg. 


Pittsburgh, 987 Union Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, 1874 Continental & Commercial Philadelphia, 1026 Bulletin Bldg. 


Portland, 516 Porter Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 733 A. G. Bartlett Bldg. 


St. Louis, 1794 oe Bldg. 
Seattle, 1801 L. Smith Bias. 
Birmingham, 412 y? —— Bank Bldg. 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL FACTORY- BUILDINGS 


San Francisco, 708 Santa Fe Bldg. 


Branches: | ievelana, 16112 Euclid Avenue Dallas, 627 Linz Bldg 


Detroit, 2201 First National Bank Bldg. 
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ST. REGIS PAPER CO. TO BUILD MILL IN CANADA 


Plans Now Being Developed for the Erection of 100-Ton Pulp Mill Next Summer and Gigantic Paper Mill 
Will Be Built Across the Border at Some Later Date—Canadian Mill Will Not Affect the Northern 
New York Mills of the Concern—Charles E. Norris, Attorney, of Carthage, Is Appointed 
Receiver of the Carthage Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., January 14, 1924—Plans of ultimately erect- 
ing a gigantic paper mill in Canada were admitted by Floyd L. 
Carlisle, president of the St. Regis Paper Company and allied 
concerns here and of the St. Regis Paper Company of Canada, 
when in the city last week. He also admitted that plans were 
being developed for the erection of a 100 ton pulp mill next summer. 
For some time it has been generally understood that the paper 
manufacturing business of Northern New York would reach its 
limit, and that the St. Regis owners contemplated transferring 
production to Canada whete it owns extensive timber acreage. 

A report from Quebec last week was to the effect that the St. 
Regis was planning a $4,000,000 paper mill on the St. Lawrence 
River in the parish of St. Augustin. The item said that the mill 
would have an output of 1,000 tons a day. When first asked 
about this report President Carlisle denied it categorically. Later 
in the week he conceded that there was some truth in it, but he 
did not fix the date on which the construction of the mill would 
be started. He did, however, say that the pulp mill project might 
be started this year. 

He made it clear that the Canadian mill would not affect the 
local mills. “So long as we can get pulpwood here and sell paper 
at a reasonable profit the local mills will be operated,” he said. 


Receiver for Carthage Sulphite Co. 


The Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, of which the 
late James A. Outterson was the president and controlling factor, 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver. At a meeting of the 
creditors held in Carthage Thursday it was decided to ask for 
a receiver. The liabilities are estimated at more than $470,000 
with no capital with which to meet them. It was said that the 
assets of the company exceed $1,000,000. The receiver is in equity 
rather than in bankruptcy. 

At the meeting Thursday many paper manufacturers and attorneys 
were present. One group desired to have J. V. Baron, president 
of the company, act as receiver, while an equally large number 
preferred to have Attorney Charles E. Norris of Carthage ap- 
pointed. It was a friendly situation and it was decided to permit 
Federal Judge Cooper of Albany to name the receiver. Last Monday 
he appointed Attorney Norris. 

President Baron said that the chief difficulty of the company 
was a lack of working capital. It is believed that with the naming 
of the receiver the mill will be placed in full operation and that 
every cent of indebtedness will be liquidated. 

The bonds of the company exceed $550,000 and it is said that 
interest payments for February have already been set aside. It 
is understood that the receivership came about under the insistance 
of R. J. Hammond, Inc., of New York, importers of pulpwood and 
pulp, who are the largest creditor. 
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Carlisle Group of Industries Meets 


The annual meetings of four of the so-called Carlisle group 
of industries were held Wednesday morning in the office of the 
St. Regis Paper Company in the Trust (Company building. In no 
instance was there a substantial change in the official personnel of 
the board of directors or officers, but some slight changes occurred. 

The position of Carl B. Martin in the official family was strength- 
ened when he was elected treasurer of the St. Regis Paper Company 
to succeed Frank A. Empsall who was elected a vice president. 
Mr. Martin was formerly the secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The stockholders elected the same board of directors of the St. 
Regis Paper Company. They are: D. M. Anderson, Jonathan 
Bulkley, C. C. Burns, F. L. Carlisle, W. K. Dick, F A. Empsall, 
J. J. Warren, Aivah Miller, J. A. Mollenhauer, H. E. Machold, R. 
B. Maltby, J. N. Carlisle and D. C. Middleton. 

The officers elected are: F. L. Carlisle, president; Alvah Miller, 
D. M. Anderson, J. J. Warren, R. B. Maltby and F. A. Empsall, 
vice presidents; Carl B. Martin, secretary and treasurer; (C. C. 
Burns, general manager; C. T. Jewell, assistant general manager 
and assistant treasurer; R. J. Parham, assistant secretary. 

The meeting of the Hanna Paper Corporation followed that of 
the St. Regis Paper Company. The same directors were elected 
with the addition of M. A. Hanna. 

The officers elected were: F. L. Carlisle, president; R. B. Maltby, 
D. M. Anderson and H. E. Machold, vice presidents; R. B. Maltby, 
secretary and treasurer; C. B. Martin, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad Company held its annual 
meeting and returned the same directors and officers. The directors 
are: F. L. Carlisle, C. B. Martin, C. C. Burns, H. E. Machold, 
D. M. Anderson, W. K. Dick, R. B. Maltby, J. A. Remington and 
J. N. Carlisle. 

The officers are: F. L. Carlisle, president; R. B. Maltby, vice 
president and treasurer; C. B. Martin, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; C. T. Jewell, manager. 

At the meeting of the Power Corporation of New York all direc- 
tors and officers were re-elected. The directors are: D. M. Ander- 
son, J. N. Carlisle, D. C. Middleton, J. J. Warren, W. P. Creager, 
R. B. Maltby, J. A. Mollenhauer, A. Miller, W. K. Dick, Thomas 
J. Walsh, F. L. ‘Carlisle, F. A. Empsall and C. C. Burns. 

The ‘officers are: J N. Carlisle, president; W. P. Creager, first 
vice president ; D. M. Anderson, second vice president; R. B. Maltby, 
secretary and treasurer; C. B. Martin, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 

Floyd L. Carlisle and R. B. Maltby were present from New York 
and F. A. Empsall from Florida. Mr. Carlisle said that he would 
not go. South this winter. He expressed himself as strongly in 
favor of the Mellon plan of tax reduction. 
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DEMAND IN PHILADELPHIA 
SHOWS GOOD EXPANSION 


Request for Fine Papers Especially Shows Satisfactory Increase 
and Demand for Coarse Papers Is Considerably More 
Active Than It Has Been—Coarse Paper Divisions of 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association Opens Campaign 
for Standardization of Business Along Same Lines as 
That Followed So Successfully by Fine Division—Auer & 
Twitchell File Petition in Bankruptcy. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 15, 1924——Heads of firms and sales 
managers of paper houses without exception report that the trading 
of the new year is opening up at a rate of marked improvement 
over the old year and that it thus far had realized the rather high 
expectations which had been formed on the basis of reports which 
had been brought in by salesmen towards the close of last month. 
At that time they said that their printer customers would early in 
the new year liberate orders for large editions of catalogues, direct- 
by-mail advertising pieces and other sales promotion literature, be- 
cause in the opinion of manufacturers and distributors catering to 
the national market, economic conditions were now such as to war- 
rant sales campaigns. For the first week or two of the present year 
the inventory largely interfered with the awarding of these orders 
but from the middle of last week on the orders actually did come 
out according to promise and with the result that in the fine paper 
business there is activity and real prosperity. Unquestionably the 
change in condition during the last fortnight has been a most marked 
one. The improvement covers all parts of the fine paper business 
and the trade is glad to note that the betterment is shared in the 
higher priced goods quite as much as in the lower priced lines. 
Transition from the old year into the new, accomplished without 
any marked revision of prices, has had a good effect in broadening 
the realization that there is stabilization now, that it probably will 
continue for some time and that values are fixed at least well on 
into the spring. 


Satisfactory Conditions in Coarse Papers 


While the gain in the coarse paper business has not been quite 
as much as in the fine, the members of that trade too are very well 
satisfied with their actual business experiences in the new year. 
They note a snap in the buying which has not been evident for 
some time. During the week, there have been no further changes 
in prices and although these all are on a low level, opinion is 
generai that they will remain so and certainly for all those grades 
with which foreign-made papers come into direct competition. 
The market is still being flooded with offers of German and to a 
lesser extent of Finnish and other Scandinavian products, but buy- 
ing of these still is being made with a measure of caution because 
of uncertainty of deliveries and of redemption of promises made. 


Paper Stock Draggy 


The paper stock market of the week still was rather dull and 
draggy although there was a slight awakening of mill inquiries. 
Orders did not follow these inquiries, but the packers of stock 
believe they will follow in due course. Meanwhile although stocks 
are moving into warehouses from the smaller dealers a little more 
freely than they had been, there is not yet evidence of anything 
like a congestion and the packers are quite prepared to continue 
storing the higher grades of stock particularly, awaiting the calls 
of the mills’ anticipated rather than to attempt to remove them by 
scaling down quotations. 


Philadelphia Paper Dealers Meet 


Both divisions of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association dur- 
ing the week began new year’s activities, the Coarse Paper Division 


meeting on Wednesday afternoon of last week and the Fine Paper 
on the following day. The former actively launched a campaign 
long under consideration, for a standardization of the coarse paper 
business along the same general lines of co-operation and unity of 
effort which so successfully has been followed by the Fine Paper 
Division. For years there existed in it, and to a modified extent 
there still exists, the evil of the small order business, but in the 
coarse paper business this evil is infinitely worse than in the fine 
and thus far no concerted efforts to check it have been successful. It 
is true that some time ago an effort was made to organize an agency, 
the suggested name for which was The Paper and Twine Service 
Bureau, but the trade generally did not take to the movement and 
it fell of its own weight. Beneath that effort many in the trade 
discerned the existence of what they believed was a concert of 
action to advance prices and although the increase of the margin 
between cost and selling price is regarded as necessary, the manner 
in which the Service Bureau proposed to bring it about was not 
looked on with favor. In the movement which the Coarse Division 
is now promoting and in which Harvey Hearl of the Quaker City 
Paper Company is most active, the educational work is to be high- 
lighted. It is hoped to bring to the Coarse paper trade the same 
very definite knowledge of the actual loss sustained by a small or- 
der business, that the fine paper division had. Its statistics show 
that on the very large number of orders falling in the $5.00 and 
less class there is an actual loss, and that the profit on business in 
the $5.00 to $10.00 class is negligible. Much of the coarse paper 
business now done falls into these two classes but there is a growing 
opinion, and this it is hoped to intensify, that the small order busi- 
ness which only can be done at a loss, certainly is not desirable 
and that there ought not to be competition among members of the As- 
sociation for this character of business. 


Printer and Paper Dealer in Comity 

Philadelphia's leadership in the comity of relationship between 
paper distributors and printers, characterized by Chairman William 
Sharpless of the Trades Relations Committee of the Typothete of 
Philadelphia, as being perfect and as a shining example to other cities, 
apparently is so regarded by at least two of the sister cities to 
Philadelphia. During the week Mr. Sharpless was in receipt of 
communications from both paper distributors and printers, but par- 
ticularly the latter in Baltimore and in Boston asking him to advise 
them how there had been brought about in Philadelphia such a 
harmony between the two industries as now existed. It was re- 
called that not so very long ago there was concentrated in Phila- 
delphia what was really the national battle between paper men 
and printers over the “long price list,” and that the adjustment of 
the question here had been satisfactory to all parties interested and 
really opened the way for the fine relationship which now exists. It 
is Mr. Sharpless’ purpose to advise his trade brethren in the two 
cities to this effect, and later on should there be extended an in- 
vitation for a personal talk, he probably will make the journey to 
give it. 

Infante Bros. Expand 

Plans for expansion have been provided by the paper stock deal- 
ers, Infante Brothers, 335 S. Water street, through the purchase of 
the properties at 402 S. Water street and 10 Pine street adjoining 
it. It is the purpose of the firm upon the expiration of the lease 
of the present building occupied by tenants at the time of the pur- 
chase, to devote it exclusively to the packing of book papers and 
there will be installed in the building when it is remodeled and 
modernized modern devices for sorting, packing, bailing and ship- 
ping of high grade stock. Innovations have also been made at 
the present home at 335 S. Water street where the offices have been 
remodeled ‘and enlarged and refurnished providing a modern en- 
trance to the stock warehouses. Two new Ford trucks have been 
annexed to the delivery service. The present home of Infante 
Brothers has been occupied since the establishment of the business 
in 1903. The present firm of which John and Louis Infante are 
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proprietors, was established in 1921 when a dissolution of the 
original firm took place through the resignation of Peter Infante, 
now a member of the paper stock firm of the International Trading 
Con. pany. The newly purchased building will give the firm a three 
story structure on Pine street and a two story building on Water 
street covering an ear of 40 x 100 feet. 

The business is managed by Edwin Orr, who will also supervise 
the expansion of the new addition when the firm takes over the 
building. 

New Warehouse for Universal Waste Products 


A one story warehouse with an area of 30,000 square feet has 
been secured as the Wilmington headquarters of the Universal 
Waste Products Company whose Philadelphia headquarters are lo- 
cated at 620 S. 15th street under the management of William Biles, 
whose industry and capabilities has done much toward expanding 
the paper stock collection of the firm to many of the smaller cities 
surrounding this territory. The Wilmington headquarters located 
at 710 E. 5th street faces on the Pennsylvania Railroad siding, pro- 
viding excellent shipping facilities for the accumulated stock in 
the warehouses, the centralized collection building for the dealers 
in Delaware, eastern Maryland, and lower Pennsylvania. It will 
be under the management of Louis Bennett, formerly purchasing 
agent with the Phil-Fibre Company of Philadelphia. In Chester, 
Pa. there has been secured a wharf site for the shipping of stock 
by barge to the mills. Later a warehouse is to be secured in that 
city. 

Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co. Repairs Shed 

The newly constructed paper stock shed, a large brick building 
forming one of the group of stock sheds adjoining and connected 
with the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company in Manayunk 
district of Philadelphia, which was damaged in the fire that destroyed 
a large quantity of stock stored in it a few weeks ago, is being re- 
built. 

The new feature at the company’s plant will be the large track 
scale used in the weighing of carload lots of stock and finished 
products for the plant is about nearing completion. 


Another Willcox Honored 


James M. Willcox, lineal descendant of the famous paper making 
family which in Revolutionary times operated the old Ivy Mill 
and in which 40 years before the Liberty Bell sounded, there was 
made paper for Colonial currency, just has been elected to the 
presidency of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, a financial in- 
stitution nationally known. The Ivy Mill is believed to have been 
the second on the North American continent, and it acquired a 
world wide reputation for its production of bond and money paper. 
The father of the new president is credited with inventing the 
delicate fiber paper to foil counterfeiters and what some times is 


called chameleon paper so prepared as to show the slightest at- 
tempt to change. 


Auer & Twitchell in Bankruptcy 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was filed in the U. S. District 
Court during the week, by Auer & Twitchell, manufacturers of paper 
specialties and distributors of specialized paper lines. The firm 
alleged that it was solvent if its assets could be realized on, but 
that it was deemed expedient at this time in the interest of all the 
creditors to begin the bankruptcy proceedings. A statement was 
filed by the firm showing liabilities of approximately $203,819 and 
assets, not all however readily available, aggregating $229,924. Upon 
the application, John M. Hill, was appointed receiver and he has 
fixed Monday, January 21 as the time for the filing of all claims 
and the examination of the bankrupt. The news of the bank- 
ruptcy comes with no surprise to the trade. The members of the 
firm who have long been identified with the industry formerly had 
offices in the Drexel Building, conducting a mill for making tubes 
at Riverton and are interested in the tissue and towel mills of the 


Lehigh Paper Mills as Philadelphia selling agents. Subsequently 
the firm moved to 20th and Erie avenue where it took space in a 
manufacturing building adjoining a railroad siding where it con- 
ducted the Consolidated Papér Tube Company. Several months 
ago the Tube Company removed to the newly purchased property 
containing the three buildings of the old McWhorter Mills and upon 
remodeling and modernizing the buildings installed the Consolidated 
Tube Company in part of the buildings. Auer & Twitchell then 
moved to its Philadelphia headquarters at 134 S. 3rd street. The 
head of the firm is J. A. Auer and his former associate was Earl W. 
Twitchell now engaged in business for himself in the Lafayette 
Building. 

E. W. Twitchell, Inc., wholesale paper merchants, Drexel Build- 
ing, has no connections with the bankrupt concern. E. W. Twitchell, 
treasurer of E. W. Twitchell, Inc., also states that he personally 
holds no stock in Auer & Twitchell and that he has not been con- 
nected with it in any way since severing his connection with it 
February 15, 1922, or nearly two years ago. 


News Notes of Interest to the Trade 


Councilman Simon Walter head of the S. Walter Company, Inc., 
coarse paper dealers, 5th above Cherry streets, was honored in 
the reorganization of the new council this week by appointment 
as ‘Chairman of the Transportation Committee, generally regarded 
as the second most important assignment in that body, because 
of the fact that the city is embarking in subway and elevated rail- 
road development involving the expenditure of scores of millions of 
dollars. 

The trade is in receipt of advices from the Crystal Tissue Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, advising it that henceforth there will be 
direct Philadelphia representation by M. L. Macauley, head of the 
Macauley Paper Company, 30 E. 42nd street, New York, who 
with his associate Mr. Schorskey will visit this city. A stock will 
be carried by the Paper Corporation, 324 Pearl street, New York. 


Sales Staff of Linde Paper Co. Meet 


On Saturday morning of last week the entire sales staff of the 
J. E. Linde Paper Company assembled at the New York office for 
the purpose of meeting the production and sales promotion managers 
of the American Writing Paper Company for which the Linde 
Company is one of the New York distributors. 

George J. Codwill, sales manager of the American Writing Paper 
Company opened the session with remarks outlining the policy of the 
company relative to its distribution methods, viewed the future op- 
timistically and expressed the opinion that there would be an ad- 
vance in the prices of paper during the next six months. He 
introduced L. M. Goerg, general superintendent of the Fine Paper 
Division Mills, W. L. Nixon, general superintendent of the Coarse 
Paper Division Mills, R. S. Madden, assistant sales manager and 
Fred Webster, director of sales promotion, each of whom spoke 
of the part their respective departments performed in. making Eagle 
“A” papers of the highest quality and the co-operation it was in- 
tended they should render to the distributing agencies of the com- 
pany. : 

Alfred Kim, vice-president of the Linde Company expressed the 
thanks of his organization for the co-operation received from the 
mill and its representatives and referred especially to their making 
a visit to New York on Saturday. As he finished his remarks, Mr. 
Kleifer of his sales staff arose and on behalf of the Linde Com- 
pany employees presented Mr. Kim with a solid gold watch in 
commemoration of his forty years’ connection with the company. 
Mr. Kim was so overcome that he hardly could find words to 
express his appreciation for the remembrance. 

A moving picture was shown, which illustrated the fallacy of 
using cheap grades of paper for permanent records. It illustrated 
an interesting story and proved an excellent sales argument which 
was enthusiastically received by those present. 
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CANADIAN PAPER MEN. 
TO MEET IN MONTREAL 


Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, January 25, Will Bring Together an Un- 
usual Number of Representative Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturies From Canada and the United States—Rumors 
of Paper Merger of Important Canadian Paper Com- 
panies Is Revived—News Print Off to Good Start—St. 
Maurice to Approve New Stock Issue. 








[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Montreal, Que., January 15, 1924.—The eleventh annual meeting 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association will be held on Friday, 
January 25, and once more Montreal which is the most popular 
convention city on the continent, has been chosen as the meeting 
place. The meeting will be held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel and will 
be attended by representative pulp and paper manufacturers from 
all parts of Canada as well as some from the United States. As 
other meetings of associate bodies will be held in Montreal during 
the same week, the whole week practically will be given up to 
meetings of the various organizations connected with forest prod- 
ucts in the Dominion. 

At the general meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion H. F. E. Kent, of Toronto, the president, will present the an- 
nual review, and the different branches of the industry, through 
their sections, will make their reports. A new proposal for fur- 
thering industrial and scientific research as applied to pulp and 
paper manufacturing, involving a considerable outlay of money, will 
be taken up for consideration, as well as a further proposal to put 
the Woodlands Section on a more permanent and practical basis. 
The several educational schemes carried on by the association will 
be brought up for review and their progress noted. 

The Technical Section will hold a two-days’ meeting, beginning 
Tuesday, at which a number of technical papers will be presented 
and discussed. The Woodlands Section will occupy Thursday in 
discussing various forestry problems and other matters of interest 
tto the woods’ operators. 

The News Print Service Bureau, an international organization of 
news print manufacturers with headquarters in New York, of which 
George M. McKee of the Algonquin Paper Corporation, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., is president, and Royal S. Kellogg, of New York, sec- 
tetary, will hold its annual meeting on Friday, January 25. 

The (Canadian Forestry Association, the Canadian Society of 
Forest Engineers and the Society of Chemical Industry will also 
‘meet in Montreal during the week. 

The social features provided will include the Pulp and Paper 
Association’s annual dinner at the Ritz-Carlton, Friday night, Janu- 
ary 25; an association luncheon on Friday, at which E. W. Beatty, 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway, C. Howard Smith, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers Association and Dr. Boynton, 
B. D., the chaplain of the American Pulp and Paper Association 
will be the speakers; a joint luncheon to be given by the Technical 
and Woodlands Sections on Thursday, and an informal smoker on 
‘Thursday night, which its promoters say will rival for originality 
any of the dinners given by the famous Gridiron Club in Washing- 
ton. 

F. G. D. Barnjum, the well-known forest evangelist, will enter- 
tain the members of the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers at 
dinner at the Ritz-Carlton, Tuesday evening, and the week will 
start off with a luncheon given by the Paper Club of Montreal at 
the Mount Royal Hotel, Monday, January 21, at 12.30 o'clock. 


Price Bros. New Machine 


The installation of the new Walmsley machine at the Kenogami 
mill of Price Bros. & Co. has been completed and production was 





started last week. The machine has been built with a capacity of 
85 to 100 tons of news print per day, so that Price Bros. & Co. 
start the new year with a notable addition to their output of news 
print. 

The second of the two large paper machines recently installed 
by the Belgo-Canadian Paper Company at Shawinigan Falls has 
commenced operation. The machine, which is the product of the 
Dominion Engineering Company, is now producing news print. It 
will be tuned up and is expected to produce a commercial grade of 
news print at or above its rated daily capacity, of 75 tons in the 
near future. 

Favors Absolute Embargo 


The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, the leader of the Conservative 
Party in Canada, visited Grand Mere during the week and ck 
clared himself categorically against the exportation of pulpwood in 
the raw state to the United States. “We should be making paper 
of it in this country and not allow our product to be shipped across 
the way it is. Our own people should be afforded employment by 
this great industry instead of exporting our fine pulpwood in the 
raw,” he declared. Previous to the meeting, Mr. Meighen was a 
guest at the dinner of the Laurentide Inn when George Chahoon, 
president of the Laurentide Company, presided. 


$2,000,000 New Stock of St. Maurice Paper 


Announcement has been made that the board of directors of the 
St. Maurice Paper Company, Limited, will meet on Monday, Janu- 
ary 15, to approve and authorize the sale of approximately $2,000,- 
000 of the company’s treasury stock, which will increase the issued 
capital stock to $10,000,000. The stock will be offered to share 
holders at par on a pro rata basis, approximately one share of 
the new stock to every four shares now owned, based on the pro- 
portion of their holdings prior to the issuance of the 2,500 shares to 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. These 2,500 shares were in 
part payment of the timber lands purchased from the corporation, 
and will apply against their pro rata subscription. The sale of this 
stock is for the purpose of acquiring the timber of the Union Bag 
and Paper ‘Corporation, located in the St. Maurice Valley, and the 
installation of two additional paper machines in order to convert 
into news print paper the surplus pulp now being manufactured. 
The funds thus derived from the sale of this stock will go toward 
the payment of the purchase price of these timber lands and these 
two machines, and a bond issue of $2,500,000 or $3,000,000 is con- 
templated for the balance. 


Paper Merger Project Under Consideration 


From time to time in the past year there have been reports of 
negotiations looking to the merging of various paper interests, but 
apparently these have not come to any satisfactory conclusion. 
Notable in that connection were efforts to bring St. Maurice and 
Laurentide together and still later Belgo-Canadian and St. Maurice. 
Apparently neither succeeded. Reports current in Montreal today 
were that negotiations have been resumed on a broader scale, and 
that proposals are now being formulated to get the whole St. 
Maurice Valley group together. It will be recalled that this scheme 
is not a new one, but apparently it was thought better, if possible, 
to get a couple of companies together at a time and later on tackle 
the larger project. Seemingly the projectors of the plan have 
gone back to the larger deal, and it is understood that negotiations 
are beginning along those lines. The proposal is a very large one 
with international ramifications, and New York interests were here 
last week in conference with local interests at the office of onc 
of the big international financial houses. The proposed merger 
would include the Canadian interests of International Paper, Lau- 
rentide, St. Maurice, Belgo Canadian, the new St. Lawrence Com- 
pany, of the Timmins interests, and possibly some others. This 


combination would control a very considetable percentage of the 
total output of Canadian news print which now largely finds 4 
market in the United States. 
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Our Idea of Service 


does not consist alone in explaining the merits 
of our product, obtaining your order and ship- 
ping the goods to you. 


Our personal interest in each sale goes out with 
our product; it is part of the bargain. From be- 
ginning to end you must be satisfied. 


Your purchase must be right, and you must be 
pleased, otherwise, the transaction is not in our 
judgment a success. 


VAVEEEEELEEEEETEET Wm, 
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OUTLOOK MUCH BRIGHTER 
FOR CHICAGO PAPER TRADE 


Business Expected to Show Substantial Improvement in Near 
Future—Conditions in Coarse Paper Market Are Con- 
siderably Better Than They Have Been—Extensive Im- 
provements Are Completed to Mill of Champion Coated 
Paper Co. at Hamilton, Ohio—Sefton Manufacturing Co. 
Adds Two Salesmen to Its Force—Middle States Wrap- 
ping Paper Association to Meet in Pittsburgh. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Cuicaco, January 14, 1924.—With a brighter outlook than has 
prevailed for some months in the Chicago paper market and with 
inventory period practically out of the way, merchants and manu- 
facturers are preparing for a bigger, more substantial business, in 
the immediate future. Conditions in the market are generally sound. 
Prices are firming up constantly and mills are beginning to reject 
the cheaper business. During the last few months mills were will- 
ing to grant concessions but these are gradually disappearing. One 
paper merchant stated that the next step is to better conditions 
abroad and then, in his opinion, the paper industry of this country 
would come into its own and prosper. 


Excellent Demand for Seconds 


Investigation has revealed that the demand for sub-normal paper, 
or seconds as they are better known, is excellent. One concern 
handling exclusively this class of stock advises that calls from the 
printing industry of the Windy City and surrounding places for 
coated papers has been abnormal, in that it was so active and piled 
up such a volume of sales. Prices, on the other hand, have not 
followed the demand. They have remained stable and though it 
may seem unbelievable, quotations on some seconds have remained 
at the same levels for twelve months and more. Coated boards and 
post-card stock are not in such heavy demand just now because 
they are used mostly for printing matter in political campaigns 
which have not as yet opened. But just as soon as campaigns get 
under way, a heavier call will be experienced. 


Mill Men Look for Better Coarse Market 


Factors in the coarse paper market are more optimistic than they 
have been for some time. At a meeting of mill men held in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday, January 9, there were unmistakable evidences 
of better conditions in kraft paper and those in attendance spoke 
cheerfully of the prospects for a sound situation very soon. 


Chicago Men at Kalamazoo Sales Conference 

Like most business organizations at this time of the year, the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company held a sales conference 
at the home office in Kalamazoo, Mich., on January 3, 4 and 5. 
Those who attended from the Chicago office of the company were: 
Manager, J. A. Greenlee, A. H. Mertens, E. C. Troll, S. W. Jones, 
H. E. Spangler and J. F. Eaton. All six men returned to the city 
again after the conference primed for a fresh start into 1924. 


Champion Completes Additions to Book Mill 


Extensive improvements at the book mill of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, at Hamilton, Ohio, which have been under way 
for the past sixty days are nearing completion and will be put into 
operation very soon. The new building is 300 feet long, 150 feet 
wide and is three stories high. It is the same size as one used for 


the same purpose and which has been in use since the mill was 
constructed. The new one joins onto this making the entire building 
600 feet in length with a single row of pillars through it inside. 
It will 


In this great structure will be located the finishing rooms. 





give the Champion Coated Paper Company added facilities for 
handling its increasing business. 

Several hundred photographs of the entire Champion plant are 
being made. Some of these views have been taken from an air- 
plane and show the extensiveness of this company’s property in the 
Buckeye State. It is the intention of the company to have some of 
these framed for their friends and customers so that they might be 
hung on the walls of their offices. 


Sefton Adds Two New Salesmen 


Additions to the sales force of the Sefton Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, makers of corrugated fiber board, folding boxes and paper 
pails, were made recently when two new salesmen joined the or- 
ganization. The first is John E. Trant who has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the corrugated division. Mr. Trant’s 
long service and intimate knowledge of this division of the com- 
pany thoroughly equips him for his new position. The second is 
Magnus Gaukerud who has been appointed assistant sales manager 
of the folding box division. Mr. Gaukerud has been in this branch 
of the company’s service and others as well for many years and 
he is completely qualified for the duties of his new office. 

Middle States Wrapping Association to Meet 

The next meeting of the Middle States Wrapping Paper Associa- 
tion is scheduled for Tuesday, Janaury 29, in Pittsburgh, Pa. Every 
attempt is being made by the officers to have this one of the largest 
and most important meetings ever held. Wm. C. Ridgway, secretary 
of the National Paper Trade Association and N. A. Schoenbucher, 


director of accounting in the National Paper Trade Association, will 
both be present. 


Louisville Is Rendezvous of Central States Body 

It is announced also by Charters K. Higgins, of Chicago, that the 
next meeting of the Central States Paper Trade Association will 
take place on Friday, February 1 in the new and beautiful Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Wm. C. Ridgway and N. A. Schoenbucher, 
of the National Paper Trade Association will also attend this gath- 
ering. There will be matters of vital importance to the fine paper 
industry to be presented and a large attendance of merchants from 
all sections of the territory is predicted. Arrangements for the 
meeting are being made by John Marshall, of the Louisville Paper 
Company. 


Activities of the Paper Trade 

Several prominent men in the paper industry were in Chicago last 
week as business callers, J. B. Jones, of the Western Newspaper 
Union, Omaha, Neb., was one of them. Another was Alexander 
Thomson, vice-president and sales manager of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Thomson. 

Bob Butterworth, manager of the Chicago office of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company was in Omaha, Neb., on Monday, Janu- 
ary 14. 

Fred White, vice-president of the James White Paper Company, is 
back at his desk after a brief attack of tonsilitis. 


Chicago Paper Companies Incorporate 


Among the latest Chicago incorporations is that of the Diamond 
T. Paper Company, 2138 W. Van Buren street, with a capital of 
$20,000 to manufacture, buy, sell and deal in paper, twine, etc. In- 
corporators are: Frederick C. Traver, M. J. Traver and L. F. 
Isaacks. Correspondent: Robert J. Bieg, 1209 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 

The second is the Republic Waste Paper Company, 1039 W. Con- 
gress street, which has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 
to deal in waste paper and waste material. Incorporators are: E. 
S. Hartman, M. J. Jackson and David Dolnick. Correspondent : 
Weissenbach, Hartman & Craig, 1630 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 

The S. L. Schwarz Company, Inc., has changed its name to the 
Schwarz Paper Company. 
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Ge BIRD SAVE-ALL 


WELL-KNOWN paper mill You can rely upon the Bird Save-All. 
man’s formula for reducing It recovers from 60-70% of the fibres 
stock losses is: in the white water and automatically 
“When vou have reduced both the returns them for immediate use. It 
volume and the fibre content of also detects leaks in your stock han- 
the excess white water to a min- dling system. In practically all cases 
imum. . . . rely upon your Save- the Bird Save-All pays for itself in less 
alls to reclaim as much more as than a vear. 
possible, by having enough to : 
handle the flow, run them slowly, It is automatic in operation and re- 
keep them in good repair and by quires practically no attention. Power 


- means install a white water consumed is less than 1 H. P. Wires 
Oss measuring sys > giv 
ss measuring system to give last a year and longer. 
you a record of the losses .from ; 


day to day.” Catalog on request. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole, Massachusetts 


Western Representative, 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery, 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., 
280 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 

6205 
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BUSINESS IS OPENING UP 
FAIRLY WELL IN TORONTO 


Prices Hold Firm and Paper Mills Are Fairly Busy-—Ground 
Wood Pulp, However, Is Easier Than It Has Been, 
Being Quoted Now at $35.00 to $36.00 at the Mill— 
Questions as to Whether the Considerable Tonnage of 
News Print Now Coming on the Market Will Be 
Absorbed, Causing Some Concern—Kapuskasing Is 


Visited by Destructive Fire, Causing Loss of $100,000. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ont., January 14, 1924—The paper business is opening 
up fairly well considering the interruption of the new federal sales- 
tax, stock-taking operations, getting in overdue accounts and other 
work in clearing the decks for action for 1924. Prices are holding 
firm and mills are fairly busy. The coated paper plants are running 
a little lighter than usual and are operating only to about 75 per 
cent of capacity. Ground wood is, however, easier and is now 
quoted at $35 to $36 at the mill, while bleached is bringing from 
$75 to $80 and easy bleaching about $60. During the past year the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, which are the largest pro- 
ducers of news print in Canada, broke all records. The output of 
their three mills at Espanola, Sturgeon Falls and Sault Ste. Marie, 
in 1923, was 226,359 tons as compared with 197,116 tons in 1922. 

The question arises as to what will be the demand for news print 
during the coming year. The daily output of news print in Canada 
is now about 4,400 tons and before the close of the present year, 
it is expected, that the daily aggregate will reach 5,000 tons, with 
the new machines that are now being put in commission and others 
which will be installed and in operation before many months are 
over. The question looms up will the market absorb all this extra 
tonnage? -The outlook is considered good, although there is some 
difference of opinion among the leaders of the industry. 

The prospects will be more clearly outlined at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, which comes off next 
week in Montreal. It is expected that George Carruthers, president 
of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., who is now vice president of 
that organization, will be the next president, succeeding H. F. E. 
Kent, of Toronto, the present presiding officer, who is president of 
the Kinleith Paper Mills. Toronto will thus have the distinction 
of supplying the president of the ‘Canadian Association for two 
years in succession and I. H. Weldon of this city, president of the 
Provincial Paper Mills, is a former president of the association, so 
that Toronto is enjoying its share of honors in this great national 
body. 

Resources are Not Illimitable 

Sir Edward Sifton, Chairman of the Commission of Conservation 
of Canada, in a recent address in this city, said that the natural 
resources of the Dominion while very great, were not illimitable. 
Forty years ago any one who suggested that the supply of white pine 
would give out, would have been hooted at but today there is 
practically no white pine remaining. What had happened to white 
pine would happen to pulpwood if no effort was made at conserva- 
tion. Sir Clifford pleaded for a national policy, which would include 
fire protection and the protection of timber and pulpwood. 

Kapuskasing Visited by Serious Fire 

The new pulp and paper town of Kapuskasing, Ont., where the 
Spruce Falls Company operates a large sulphite pulp plant, was 
visited by a serious fire last week when eleven buildings were 
destroyed with a loss of $100,000. Owing to the distance of the 
blaze from the mill, it was some time before aid could be sum- 
moned. The Spruce Falls Company immediately rushed their loco- 
motive and hose to the scene where the latter was connected with 


the Canadian National Railways water tank but the flames had 
done the greater part of the damage by that time. 


Proposed Mill Purchase Is Denied 


A story has been going the round that Lord Beaverbrook, the 
widely known English newspaper publisher and former Canadian, 
came to this continent recently to acquire pulp and paper mills, and 
that he had been negotiating with the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills for the purchase of their plants and limits, and also the Abitibi 
Company, of Iroquois Falls. It is said that the move of Lord 
Beaverbrook was to be taken with a view to increasing his pulp 
and paper interests in ‘Canada, partly as a financial venture, and 
partly to ensure an adequate supply of paper for his growing list 
of British publications. The story is given an absolute denial at the 
offices of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills in Toronto who 
aver that the report is one of pure imagination. 

Insuring Pulp Wood Supply for Many Years 

In a recent historical sketch of the development of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., of Iroquojs Falls, Ont., it is 
pointed out that the company is providing for the future by selective 
cutting and reforestation to go hand in hand with production. The 
physical development of the property of the company includes the 
construction and extension of logging’ lines for the winter supply of 
raw material to the mills, resulting in a large saving in cost as well 
as interest and insurance. No restrictive legislation has been passed 
to hamper the industry and, as announced recently, the sales tax, 
formerly levied on news print, has been reduced from 6 to 3 per 
cent. The company employs 2,700 men, who are comfortably housed 
in dwellings erected by thé organization. The company controls 
limits of 1,560 square miles or about one million acres of well 
wooded forest area. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


J. P. V. Fagan, who is general superintendent of the Spruce Falls 
Company, Kapuskasing, Ont., is spending a holiday in Toronto 
and other points and had visited a number of Ontario mills. He 
says that the pulpwood operations of the company are going on 
nicely and that about 40,000 cords are being taken out this season, 
35 to 40 per cent of which will be acquired from settlers. 

A. F. Ogle, of the sales department of Paper Sales, Limited, 
Toronto, has returned from a holiday trip to Bermuda. 

David F. Robertson, general manager of the Canadian Paperboard 
Company, Montreal, was in Toronto during the past week on busi- 
ness. The plants of the company are busy getting out orders which 
were placed for delivery this month. 

E. C. Martin, who for a considerable period has been on the 
selling staff of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the specialty sales department of the company 
and will also be in charge of advertising. 

G. Falkenburg, of Price Brothers & Co., Quebec, was in Toronto 
during the past week calling upon the trade. He states that a 
new news print machine has been put in operation by Price Brothers 
at Kenogami and that it is expected that another will be in opera- 
tion in a few months. 

George Carruthers, president of the Interlake Tissue Mills, 
Toronto, who is vice president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, and I. H. Weldon of Toronto, past president of the 
association, were in Montreal last week on business. 

The John Martin Paper Company, Winnipeg, who were burned 
out recently, have secured temporary premises at 162 Princess 
Street in that city and are once more doing business after an inter- 
ruption of very short duration. 

T. A. Weldon, of Thorold, vice president of the Provincial Paper 
Mills, and Mrs. Weldon, have left on a holiday trip to Cuba and 
other ‘points south. 

Mr. Montague, representing the Standard Paper Manufacturing 
‘Company, Richmond, Va., makers of blotting papers, was a caller 
on the trade during the past week. 
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BELOIT REMOVABLE FOURDRINIER>=4) 


Here are the Facts 
The Old Way. vs The New 
in Changing Wires 


THEOLDWAY § THENEW WAY THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 


@” 


800 HRS. VS I0OO HRS 
$420 SAVING IN LABOR. 


$13,920 Added Annual Sales and _Savings 


6° 


240 TONS LOST VS 60 TONS 
$13,500 INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


The advent of the Beloit Removable Fourdrinier marks 
a distinct advance in the science of paper-making 
efficiency. By taking the following proved figures in 
changing wires we get the results noted above: 

Four hours required on old type Fourdrinier, less one 
hour required on “Beloit Removable” means 3 hours saved 
on each wire change. 

Twenty wires changed per year means 60 Production 
Hours saved per year, or 180 tons per year. 180 Tons 
at .$75.00 per ton = $13,500.00 Increased Production. 

Ten men on average required to change wire on old 
type Fourdrinier, or 40 men hours. Five men only re- 


quired on “Beloit Removable,” or 5 Man-Hours. 25 
Man-Hours saved per change—20 Changes—700 Hours— 
at 60c per hour = $420.00 Labor Saving. 

The above savings are but a portion of the labor- and 
time-saving features of the “Beloit Removable.” Addi- 
tional savings are made by the elimination of heavy lift- 
ing, and by the fact that breast roll, table and wire rolls 
and suction boxes are not disturbed. No damage to rolls 
or bearings is possible. No grease or oil touches the 
wires. No possibility of crimped wires. 

Here indeed is the paper-maker’s dream come true. It 
will pay’ you to investigate this remarkable invention. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN GIVING COMPLETE FACTS 


The" Betort Way’ is the Only Way 


Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 
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WORK OF AMERICAN PAPER & PULP ASSOCIATION 


No year in the history of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion has been marked by more important activities on behalf of 
the paper industry in the United States than the year just closed. 
New and vital work of importance to the industry has been taken 
up, and important projects inaugurated, which will mean much 
to the paper manufacturers of the country. 

Not the least of these has been the development of the monthly 
statistical summary for the entire industry. This work was taken 
over in June when discontinued by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Abuse of Import Laws 


A conference on the increasing abuses of the import laws, such 
as dumping, under-valuation and improper classification resulted in 
aggressive action for the prevention of future abuses of this nature. 

Still another important activity was the taking of steps which 
led to the formation of a special committee of United States manu- 
facturers to combat the proposed embargo on Canadian pulpwood 
for American mills. This Committee on the Perpetuation of the 
Paper Industry in the United States includes many of the biggest 
men in America’s paper industry. The committee has worked 
actively to prevent action north of the border that might be mutually 
injurious to mills on both sides of the line. 

When in the spring a Swedish strike was in progress, affecting 
the situation in the United States, and later in the year when a 
Norwegian lockout was threatened, the association kept its mem- 
bership informed of the developments by maintaining cable contact 
with both of these countries. 


National Forestry Legislation 


Developments in the campaign for national forestry legislation, 
in which the paper industry has been a leader were also of import- 
ance. The association was represented in several phases of this 
campaign, the executive secretary of the association being vice- 
chairman of the Forestry Committee of the National Chamber of 
Commerce which conducted a referendum after a year of investi- 
gation by the committee. This referendum brought out the largest 
voting strength of any referendum conducted by the chamber since 
1917 and resulted in committing the Chamber to an aggressive 
national forest policy. The association was represented by request 
at several sessions of the McNary Committee of the United States 
Senate which toured the country studying forestry conditions. The 
committee is now sponsoring a bill providing all essential features 
of a national forestry policy as advocated by the paper industry. 

Several important problems were handled in behalf of the industry 
before governmental bodies. The association presented briefs to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in support of charges that 
Norwegian manufacturers were dumping kraft paper in this country. 
Many specific cases of customs abuses were presented. to the 
Federal Customs authorities. The association assisted in the fight 
of the coated paper manufacturers for a reduction of the duty 
on casein, which cannot be manufactured in quantities sufficient 
for the industry in this country. A hearing on this question was 
given by the United States Tariff Commission under the flexible 
provisions of the tariff law. The commission has been asked by 
the association to engage an expert to handle paper problems before 
the commission. 

A committee has been named to represent the industry in an 
advisory capacity before the Department of Agriculture, and the 
industry was represented before the Congressional printing com- 
mittee in the committee’s hearing at which an effort was made to 
have governmental specifications brought into closer conformity 
with the commercial practice of the trade. 


Income Tax Problems 


Income tax problems were handled through the Cost Association. 
As referendum was taken on the Mellon bonus and tax reduction 
plan, which showed the industry strongly in favor of the Mellon 


plan of tax reduction, Congressmen and Senators were notified of 
the result. Co-operation with the government on its standardization 
proposals, with a view to simplifying sizes and other economic forms 
of standardization was another feature of the year’s work. 

Considerable assistance was given manufacturers in different parts 
of the country. The New York State proposed legislation to limit 
the activities of trade associations was combatted, on the ground 
that the proposed laws were unduly restrictive of individual activity 
of the paper manufacturers. A conference in Pennsylvania of 
engineers on the subject of stream pollution was participated 
by the association, and the policy of the central organization was 
stated as being for clean water, but insisting that a proper study 
of the whole subject be inade in advance of legislation which might 
otherwise be economically impracticable. In Wisconsin the asso- 
ciation led in the organization of pulp and paper manufacturers to 
secure legislation to permit the development of permanent forest 
areas needed to fortify the paper mills for the future. 

The association participated with other national organizations in 
the study of such problems as arose from the threatened coal 
strike, the immigration problem, and in a survey of the national 
labor situation. 

Paper Industries Exposition 


On behalf of the ‘industry as a whole, the association provided 
the stimulus which resulted in the holding of the first Paper 
Industries Exposition. This was so successful that it is to be 
repeated in 1924. It was the first such exposition ever held by or 
for the paper manufacturers, and was attended by some 65,000 
visitors in a single week. Two of the most important conventions 
in the history of the industry were held, the Spring annual meeting 
at New York, when it was determined to go ahead with well planned 
projects in behalf of the entire industry, and the Fall Business Con- 
ference at Chicago, when the manufacturers and merchants were 
brought closer together on mutual problems. In addition a series of 
luncheon conferences was held in every important paper center, and 
these will be repeated during the coming year. 

The association was active in the successful effort to have a 
representative paper manufacturer named as a director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

In the summary of the year’s activities, the work of the Wood- 
lands Section and the Information Service should not be overlooked. 
To a large extent these departments provide the machinery for the 
giving of general association service, but the Woodlands Section 
has an individual program which dovetails closely to the general 
program of the parent association. 


Woodlands Section 


The Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, organized in November, 1920, has been working very 
aggressively, on limited capital along the following lines: 

1. To increase the efficiency of the woods operations 
of the pulp and paper industry. 

2. To encourage the practice of forestry on timberland 
holdings. ° 
To provide a. medium for the gathering and dis- 
semination of information which will promote the 
permanency of the woods operation of the pulp and 
paper industry. 


The Section has furnished its members detailed information on a 
great many woods problems, such as types of tugs and booms for 
open-water rafting, practical forestry operations, fluctuations in 
the pulpwood situation, etc. 

The Woodlands Section needs funds to employ a field man to 
study woods operating problems with a view to reducing costs 
and promoting forest ~ protection and forest management through 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Famous Products Series No. 8. 


Crane's 


BOND 


A Valley Size Tester is used 
in making Crane’s Papers 


The name Crane has stood for papers of quality for 
over one hundred years and the Crane product has 
improved steadily as the years went by. Each new 
development in the manufacture of paper is care- 
fully investigated by the Crane organization and 
that is why they were one of the first users of the 
Valley Size Tester. They realized that it meant a 
further standardization and a further safeguard of 
quality. This remarkable instrument not only gives 
an accurate measure of sizing, but makes an actual 
saving of size and alum possible. 


We will be glad to give further information upon 
request. 


Valley Iron Works Company 
Builders of Pulp and Paper Making Machinery. 


Plant : New York Office : 
APPLETON, WIS. 350 MADISON AVENUE 
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BIDS AND AWARDS FOR GOVERNMENT PAPER 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 16, 1924—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 80,000 Ibs. binder’s board, 
No. 2 quality, 25 x 30—No. 20: 

The LaBoiteaux -Company, $70.00 per ton; The Westport Paper 
Company, $75.00; The Pratt Paper Company, $76.00; The Dobler 
& Mudge, $76.00; The Whitaker Paper Company, $75.60; Kerr 
Paper Mills Company, $78.00; C. B. Hewitt Brothers, Inc., $81.50; 
Twin Falls Binders Board Mills, Inc., $82.45 less 1 per cent; and 
also on 7,500 Ibs. lined strawboards, 26 x 38—No. 50, the following 
bids were received: The Whitaker Paper Company, $62.60 per 
ton; Dobler & Mudge, $113.10; Philip Rudolph & Son, $103.10; T. 
A. ‘Cantwell & Co., $62.50; The LaBoiteaux Company, $56.50, and 
$59.50; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $75.46. . 


Awards Announced 

The Government Printing Office also received the following bid 
for 7,300 Ibs. white S. & C. printing paper, 32 x 48—73 flat: 
Maurice and O’Meara Company, $.0775 per Ib. f. o. b. Washington. 

The Government Printing Office has announced the following 
awards, bids for which were opened during December: 

The Champion Fibre Company will furnish 45,000 pounds of 
No. 1 white M. F. printing paper at $.0588 per pound. The R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company will furnish 11,550 pounds of 26 x 34%— 
No. 16 white sulphite writing paper at $.0674 per pound and the 
R. A. Cauthorne Company will furnish 78,000 pounds of the same, 
yellow, cut 24 x 38 at $.0705. The Andrews Paper Company will 
furnish 2,700 pounds (150 reams) of 22 x 34—18, blue glazed bond 
paper at $.2385 per pound. Bids for all of these items were opened 
on December 28. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 20,800 pounds (200 
reams) of 264% x 41—104, coated cover paper at $.09 per pound and 
Dobler & Mudge will furnish 3,920 pounds of 22 x 28—196, ash 
gray cardboard at $.1093 per pound. Bids for these items were 
opened on December 26. 

Reese & Reese will furnish 125,000 pounds of various colors 
bristol board in 21-inch rolls at $.05219 per pound. The La Fayette 
Boxboard and Paperboard Company will furnish 80,000 pounds of 
26 x 38—No. 50 straw board at $.02 per pound. Bids for these 
items were opened on December 21. 

The Champion Fibre Company will furnish 550,000 pounds of 
No. 1 white M. F. printing paper in 38-inch and 48-inch rolls at 
$.0588 per pound. The Allied Paper Mills will furnish 7,500 pounds 
(150 reams) of 25 x 38—50, white antique printing paper at $.0675 
per pound. Knowlton Brothers will furnish 9,600 pounds (200 
reams) of 20 x 25—48, of smooth granite cover paper at $.0891 
per pound. Also Reese & Reese will furnish 8,000 pounds of No. 
16 white and blue writing paper in 8%-inch rolls at $.08945 and 
$.09915 per pound. The same firm will also furnish 1,200 pounds 
of fine white glazed bond paper, 17 x 22—24, at $.268 per pound. 
Bids for all of these items were opened on December 19. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 144,000 pounds 
{4,000 reams) of 21 x 32—36, No. 20 white sulphite writing paper 
at $.0675 per pound, bids for which were opened on December 17. 
The same firm. will also furnish 134,000 pounds (2,000 reams) of 
No. 1, 38 x 48—67, white M. F. printing paper at $.0649 per pound, 
bids for which were opened on December 14. 


Bids Called For 


The Government Printing Office will receive bids on January 23, 
1924, for the following: 7,800 Ibs. (100 reams) 38 x 48—78, map 
paper. 

The Printing Office had received the following bids for: 12,750 
Jbs. white sulphite writing paper, 17 x 28—25%, No. 20: The 

-Champion . Fibre Company, $.0739; Maurice O’Meara Company, 
$0885; R. P. Andrews “Paper ‘Company, $.0674; Old Dominion 


Paper Company, $.0714; The Whitaker Paper Company, $0799; 
The Baxter Paper Company, $.0848; T. A. Cantwell Company, 
$.0765, and $.09; Allied Paper Mills $08; Unity Paper Mills, In- 
corporated, $.0795. 

The Governnient Printing Office will receive bids on January 18 
for 36,000 pounds (1200 reams) of 21 x 32—30, wood manila paper. 
Bids will also be opened on the same date for 2,700 pounds (150 
reams) of 22 x 34—18, dark pink glazed bond paper. 

The Sievernment Printing Office will receive bids on Januar 
21 for 86,000 pounds (1,000 reams) of 38 x 48—86, white S. & S. C. 
printing paper. Bids will also be received on the same date for 
50,000 pounds (87,000 sheets) of 25 x 30—No. 2 quality binders 
board. 


WORK OF A. P.& P.A. 
(Continued from page 32) 
an exchange of information and a contrast of methods and effi- 
ciencies. 

The paper industry must pay more attention to its wood opera- 
tions. The Woodlands Section serves the industry in keeping it 
informed, in preventing duplication in its woods experiments, and 
in correlating the data collected by all the several agencies now 
interested in woods operations and woods investigations. 


Information Service 


The Information Service is more a vehicle through which the 
association work may be accomplished, than a department with 
an individual program. Its facilities have been used in giving 
much of the service already outlined, but the development of a 
library of reference material, closer contact with the banks and 
other industries has largely been through Information Service 
channels, 

This long list of activities of the year is to be followed by even 
greater activity along the same general lines during the coming 
year, particularly on such matters as the development of export 
trade, and the restricting of unfair foreign competition in the 
domestic markets, .the problem most pressing in the eyes of the 
industry as the year draws to a close. 


Richard Zwart Heads Foremen’s Club 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Katamazoo, Mich., January 14, 1924.—Richard =e chief 
engineer, was elected president of the Foremen’s Club of the 
Bryant Paper Company, at the annual meeting of the organization 
held Thursday evening in the Administration building. He succeeds 
George McGuire. Richard Milham, foreman of the Imperial 
division sorting room, replaces Nicholas Collignan as vice president 
and Aloysius Hisgen, foreman of the unloading gang, is secretary 
to succeed Irwin Starrett. 

Following the business meeting there was a fried chicken supper, 
all the frills being added. Edward C. Rutz, of the engineering 
department, acted as toastmaster. An informal program followed, 
the topics covered ranging from hunting stories to plant manage- 
ment and the manufacture of paper. Those responding were E. 
H. Gilman, Charles Roberts, Nicholas Collignan, Albert Bryant, 
Jacob Westveer, A. Allen Fox, Neil Brady, Richard Zwart, 
Thomas Almack, L. A. Parker and John Ross. 


Mead Fibre Co. May Add Paper Machine 


Kincsport, Tenn., January 14, 1924.—J. H. Thickens, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mead Fibre Company, announces 
that the plant will likely put in a second paper machine in the 
present year, which will increase the capacity of the plant by 3) 
tons of paper a day. It is also planned to increase the output of the 
pulp plant from 70 tons a day, the present, output, to 85 tons a day. 
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Established 1886 


Accomplishment 


Cooperation 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


European Offices: 


Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


The mere fact that this organization has been 
functioning steadily and with success for more 
than thirty-eight years, is in itself no real 
measure of what we have accomplished. The 
record to which we point with what we believe 
is a justifiable pride, lies in how we have func- 
tioned during that busy third of a century. 


We have striven at all times to give each of 
our clients—large or small—the utmost in con- 
structive help and cooperation; in other words, 
to render a service so complete and satisfactory 
that it should be entirely worthy of our unex- 
celled facilities. 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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erent incorporations 


Z. & W. M. Crane, Inc., Dalton, Massachusetts, paper. Capital, 
$2,000,000. Incorporators, William G. O’Connell, Dalton; Theodore 
Pomeroy, Dalton; James F. Bacon, Boston. 

SHAWMUT Paper Box Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Capi- 
tal, $600,000. Incorporators, H. O. Pearson, Boston; Clinton W. 
Bennet, Medford; Gardner W. Chase, Belmont. 

Cymrot & Cymrot, Manhattan, New York, make paper boxes. 
Capital, $5,000. J. and S. Cymrot, S. I. Sklar. (Attorney, M. 
Cymrot, 593 Barbey Street, Brooklyn). 

Pax-It-Rite Paper Box Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 
Paper box manufacturers. Capital $100,000. Incorporator, H. M. 
Levy, 41 Porter Avenue, Brooklyn. 

GENERAL SANITARY Paper Company, Manhattan, New York. 
Capital, $250,000. Incorporators, E. L. and G. F. Ryan, J. S. Hep- 
pard. Attorney, M. Hotchner, 89 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Rutcers Paper Box Company, Brooklyn, New York. 
$5,000. Incorporators, S. L. Turk, J. A. Weiss. 
Schavrien, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn. 

SHUTTLEWoRTH Drake ComMpaANy, Manhattan,.New York. Make 
paper. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, H. C. Wing, O. C. Miller, 
W. J. Bradshaw. Attorneys, Wing & Wing, 27 Cedar Street, New 
York. 

SouTHERN Putp and Nava Stores Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Manufacture. Capital, $5,000,000. Corporation Trust 
Company of America. 


Capital, 
Attorney, I. B. 


CapITAL INCREASE 
CotumBia River Paper Mitts or VANCouvER, Washington. 
Amendment increasing capital stock from $750,000 to $1,250,000. 


Northwest Paper Co. Starts Steam Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

CLoguet, Minn., January 14, 1924——In connection with the con- 
struction of the new Chemical Pulp Mill, The Northwest Paper 
Company included in its program a new steam plant of sufficient 
size to furnish steam power for all of its operations. 

The new plant, designed by the engineering firm of George F. 
Hardy, has now been in successful operation for a month and is 
one of the most modern boiler plants in the country. The structure, 
like the other buildings just completed, is of structural steel with 
brick panel walls, steel sash and gypsum roof, with reinforced 
concrete floors. 
high, the turbine room 34 x 75 ft., and the wing for the coal bunker, 
and auxiliaries, 24 x 30 x 68 ft. high. 

The equipment includes four 834 horse power Babcock & Wilcox 
Sterling Water Tube Boilers in a Dutch Oven setting of Michael 
Liptak design and installation, with self contained economizers and 
superheaters. The Detroit Stoker Company furnished the nine 
retort automatic underfeed stokers under each boiler; and the 
draft is induced by means of fans and engines purchased from the 
Clarage Fan Company. 

The R. H. Beaumont Company installed the coal handling system 
which is practically automatic. The coal received in hopper bottom 
cars is dumped into a deep pit under the tracks. A skip hoist 
carrying capacity of five tons, conveys the coal from the pit to the 
storage bunker raising it about 65 feet. After dumping, the hoist 
rolls back down for another load. 

The coal storage bunker with a capacity of about 300 tons is hung 
on the steel columns of the bunker house, and delivers coal through 
small openings in the bottom, to a traveling larry, carrying two 
or three tons at a load. This larry is electrically operated and 
travels on overhead rails the length of the boiler room, delivering 
coal to the various stokers. 

The plant will consume in addition to coal screenings, a large 
quantity of hogged sawmill refuse, besides the refuse from the 
wood preparing plants. This ‘materialwill be elevated above the 


The size of the boiler room is 50 x 105 x 48 ft. © 


boiler house roof on a long belt conveyor, and from there will drop 
to a Caldwell distributing conveyor above the Dutch ovens. The 
feeding device is a closed system installed by Allington and Curtis. 

The ash handling system furnished by Allen, Sherman, Hoff 
Company, consists of hoppers installed in the basement directly 
under the rear of the furnace grates. When the hopper is filled, 
a spray of water cools the ashes, the gates are opened, and the 
ashes dumped into demountable truck platforms which are hauled 
away with an electric truck. 

The breeching and dampers carrying the smoke to the chimney 
were built by the William Brothers Boiler Works. The chimney 
is a brick stack, 250 ft. high, built by the Alphons Custodis Chimney 
Construction Company, of radial brick. 

The Elliott Company has installed a modern device known as a 
deaerator, for the purpose of removing air and destructive materials 
from the feed water. The auxiliary pumps are furnished py the 
A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, and all motors by Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

Every precaution has heen taken in the installation of metering 
and regulating devices, to insure intelligent and economical operation 
of the plant. The meters were purchased from the Republic Flow 
Meters ‘Company, master steam gauge from the Ashton Valve 
Company, and boiler and feed water regulators from the Hagen 
Corporation and Northern Equipment Company, respectively. 

The rated capacity of the plant as it stands is 5,000 horse power, 
but the building is so designed that the equipment may be doubled 
by removing the brick panel wall and making the necessary addi- 
tions. The steam produced by the boilers is distributed in the mill 
at 155 Ib. pressure, the various uses being in the cooking operation, 
the steam engines and the steam turbine generators. 

The turbine room is adjacent to the boiler room and contains 
one 1,500 kilowatt noncondensing Westinghouse turbine generator, 
and one 2,500 kilowatt condensing turbine generator of the same 
make, together with switchboard panels for distribution of electric 
current throughout the plant, and traveling crane for facilitating 
repairs. 

The No. 1, or 1,500 kw. turbine will deliver, besides power to its 
direct connected generator, exhaust steam at varying degrees of 
pressure to the different processes in the pulp and paper mills. The 
chief uses of this low pressure steam will be in the drying of paper 
in the paper machines; the evaporating of residue from the cooking 
operation in order to reclaim the original chemicals; in making 
hot water for washing pulp; and in heating water for the log pond 
in winter. Besides the above, a portion will be used in heating 
the mills during the cold weather. 

The No. 2 turbine will be run solely fon power purposes, and 
the load will be dependent on the amount of hydro-electric energy 
produced by the water power development. The completion of the 
new steam power plant puts the company on a balanced power basis, 
where it is not likely to face intermittent operation of mills on 
account of high and low water conditions. A constant supply of 
power, both steam and water, will be available throughout the year, 
and high grade papers will be produced from pulp manufactured in 
the two modern chemical pulp mills. 


J. H. Patrick Leaves Hinde & Dauch 

Watertown, N. Y., January 14, 1924.—Julius H. Patrick, for 
four years past employed as office manager of the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, has just been retained as auditor for the Norwood 
& St. Lawrence Railroad Company. The work is handled at the 
local offices of the St. Regis Paper Company in the Trust Company 
building. 

Mr. Patrick has devoted practically his entire life to office work 
in paper manufacturing companies. He was formerly 12 years 
with the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, then six years 
with the Malone Paper Company, six years with the Island Paper 
‘Company at Carthage, before coming to the position with Hinde 
& Dauch Paper. Company. He is regarded as an expert. 
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This Photograph 


of a KENWOOD GUARD BOARD in operation 
was taken on a on = Oe tes of 114 minutes, with 
the machine running 750 feet per minute—NOTE 
THE ABSENCE OF F VIBRATION. 





THE KENWOOD 
GUARD BOARD 


It feeds like the lead in a metal pencil, presenting a uni- 
form edge at all points and at all times, INCREASING 
—— and LENGTHENING LIFE OF 


It is a new application of automatic control to a‘ 
common Paper Mill operation and results in— 


GREATER MACHINE EFFICIENCY—A 
SMOOTHER and MORE UNIFORM RUNNING 
SHEET and ELIMINATION OF MANY CAUSES 
OF BROKE. 


For complete information and prices write 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS KENWOOD MILLS, Ltd. 
Albany, N. Y. -Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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Obituary — 


Wiliam T. Philler 

PHILADELPHIA, January 14, 1924.—William Truett Philler, widely 
known however because of his congenial disposition as Bill Philler, 
and until recently active for many years in the coarse paper and 
bag business of Philadelphia, died during the week at his home, 
6226 Baynton street, Germantown. Funeral services were held pri- 
vately on Thursday afternoon of last week. He is survived by 
the widow Margaret Katz Philler. He was the son of Lena J. 
and the late Henry M. Philler. Mr. Philler for a long period of 
years was connected with the John S. Riegel Company, a firm which 
was the predecessor of the present Riegel & Co. organization. He 
became its salesmanager and at the time the Riegel business was 
taken over by the Union Bag and Paper Company, became the 
Philadelphia manager for. that organization, remaining as such until 
the removal of the Union Bag and Paper Company offices a little 
over a year ago from front and market streets to the Drexel Build- 
ing. Mr. Philler then entered the real estate business. He was 
succeeded by the present manager Harold M. Hancock. 


Frederic Gurney 
Frederic Gurney, vice president and one of the founders of the 
Gurney Security Paper Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., died January 12. 


Pulpwood Imports Below 1919-20 Figures 


The large volume of paper produced in the United States in 
1923 does not reflect a corresponding increase in imports of pulp- 
wood, according to compilations made by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

Pulpwood imports from Canada in 1923 were considerably below 
those of 1920, when the production of paper was only slightly larger 
than that of 1923, though the value of the wood imported was 
higher. Figures for the four yearly periods ending November 30, 
1923, the latest month for which figures are now available, show 
that imports of wood in 1923 while, large, did not bring up the 
average imports for the four years to the total importation four 
years ago. 

Imports of pulpwood for the Canadian fiscal year ending March 
31, 1920, totaled 1,600,000 cords. Imports for the last four, twelve 
month periods ending November 30, based on Canadian governmen- 
tal and trade association reports, were as follows: 

Year Ending Cords 
ION "REE «seein wsuees tossed 1,323,149 
DOE SE: SIE a wansicnasescgeess nes 1,218,123 

971,967 
1,416,558 
1,232,449 

lt is evident from a comparison of the imports of 1922 and 1923, 
that the higher imports for the latter year were merely sufficient 
to compensate for the abnormally low imports of 1922. The 1922 
period was one of low production. Even with the greatly increased 
production of 1923 the imports for the year ending November 30 
were less than 200,000 cords above the four year average, as in- 
dicated above. 


November 30, 1923 
Average per year 


Marvelous Development in Paper Making 


“Mechanically paper making has reached a development that 
seems miraculous, where paper eight feet’ wide is made at the rate 
of 1,500 feet a minute without a break, protected by autofnatic 
devices for repairing a break if one should occur. Diminishing 
supplies of spruce and balsam for pulp threaten this amazing ma- 


y Chine. With all its perfection it will be useless in time unless the 


division of chemical engineering of the University of Minnesota 
It was made in a recent talk in which he desired to impress hi: 
hearers with the very great importance of chemistry to an engi 
neer. In this connection he mentioned papermaking as one of two 
industries which has seemingly reached the limit of mere me 
chanical development and now must depend on the chemist for 
further advancement. The manufacture of gas he cites as the 
other. 

“In the gas industry,” Dr. Mann says, “the mechanical appliances 
are almost perfect, but with the rapid increasing cost of coal and 
oil used in gas making, the engineer is beginning to realize that h: 
must learn more about the chemistry of coal and oil before he can 
make better and cheaper gas. He no longer can turn to any 
mechanical improvements to accomplish this result.” 

He adds that whether one be a mining, electrical, mechanical, 
civil, highway or construction engineer, or belong in one of the 
other main engineering categories, chemistry, it is made apparent, 
is his handmaid to say the least. Sometimes the entire result, ap- 
parently brought about by engineering skill, has in reality been 
achieved by the chemist. It is more and more necessary to under- 
scand the why of the chemical contributions to engineering possi- 
bility. 


American Writing in Bondholders’ Hands 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Hotyoke, Mass, January 15, 1924—President S. L. Willson 
of the American Writing Paper Company stated today that ther: 
had been deposited of the American Writing Paper ‘Company bonds 
52 per cent, which gives a working majority and places the big 
company in the hands of the bondholders subject to the orders and 
directions of the court. Mr. Willson as receiver appointed by the 
court takes his orders from the court. There is no immediate 
action contemplated by the bondholders so far as can be learned 

In fact the bondholders’ committee and the stockholders’ com- 
mittee are working in harmony. The committee met with a loss 
last week in the death of A. Willard Damon of Springfield, presi- 
dent of the Springfield Fire & Marine Igsurance Company, who 
died after a short illness. He was a member of the committee and 
very much interested in its doings: 

President Willson also said that business was noticeably improving 
and that there had been a material increase in orders during the 
past few days. Now that inventory season is about over orders 
will naturally iricrease. It will be some weeks at least before busi- 
ness reaches normal, it is believed, but the swing of the pendulum 
is the other way at present from a dull market. 


Sampling and Testing Pulp 

Work of a joint committee representing the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, and the Association of American Wood Pulp Im- 
porters for the listing of approved chemists for weighing, sampling 
and testing pulp, has progressed so far that the various forms 
for use in this work have been completed. A detailed statement 
of experience and qualifications is prepared for the chemists who 
wish to be rated as approved chemists for the joint committee, and 
a set of instructions for the chemists to follow in making tests has 
been completed. The chemists must also be approved by the Scandi- 
navian wood pulp associations, and the specifications for testing are 
so complete that it is believed that there will be a great reduction, 
if not an entire elimination of difficulty due to questions of quality. 


Rosenberg Bros. Open Boston Branch 


Boston, Mass., January 16, 1924——Rosenberg Brothers, dealers in 
paper mill supplies, Chelsea, Mass., announced th@“péhing of a 


§ chemist evolves a new food to satisfy its highly trained but over 


} finicky appetite.” 
iuEhe-abeve statement is credited to Dr. C. A. Mann, chief of the 


branch office in the Province Building, suite 419, 333 Washington 
Street, Boston. The telephone number is Congress 0916. 
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Plan and Elevation of 800 H.P. 
Beater Line Drive. 


; 


One of three Dodge rope drives installed in 1913 
still going strong and good for years to come 


It was a case of new belts or a rope drive with the Monarch Mill 
of the Allied Paper Mills. Here is what decided them on the Dodge 
system of rope driving. It might decide you. 


Converting the flywheels to sheaves by means of hardwood lag- 
ging and the necessary ropes, etc., practically equalled the cost of new 
belts—but—when replacements were considered the ropes represented 
an investment of about one-eighth as much as would be necessary to 
buy new belts. 


The three drives aggregating 1200 H.P. have been operating 
continuously since 1913. The Chief Engineer says: 


“The drives are still operating in a satisfactory manner. We have 
every reason to believe that from its present appearance and perform- 
ance that it is still good for a number of years.” 

Dodge rope drives are equally well adapted for simple or intricate 
situations and can be successfully used under conditions far beyond 
the range of belting practice. 


‘. Submit your problems to Dodge engineers—they will prepare 
Complete Power Sapenee practical recommendations on request. 
for Paper Mills. 


The complete Dodge line includes 
every thi for the mechanical trans- 
—— — Magee pillow — 
gea by jutches, lars, couplin F 
aaah sizes from your local aeaie ; 
—epecial equipment on order through 


srtnches POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


DopGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 2. 


General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Werks: Mishawaka, Ind. and Oncida, N.Y. grea ne 
D Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal San Francieco 
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New York Trade Jottings 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the 
American Woodpulp Corporation, address not stated, by Arthur H. 
Muller for $15; Merritt & Hanfling, Inc., $27; Marvin Preston, 
$500. The corporation admitted in writing its inability to pay its 
debts. 





* * * 


R. C. Sharpley, sales manager of the Belgo Paper Company of 
Canada, was a visitor in town during the week. He told of the re- 
markable performance of a new machine his concern has recently 
installed. It was started on January 5 and five days later it made 
seventy-two tons of paper. Both Belgo and the Dominion Engi- 
neering Company, of Montreal, which made the machine, are to be 
congratulated. 

* * * 


The Michigan Alkali Company, whose products Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda, etc., have been distributed through Edward Hills’ Son & Co. of 
New York, will in the future sell its products through its own 
general sales department with offices at 21 East 40th street, New 
York. The same personnel which has been handling this business 
will continue under the new arrangement with E. W. Taylor as 
general sales director. Edward Hills’ Son & Co. will devote their 
attention to their own lines hereafter, which include Arsenic, 


Citronella Oil, etc. 
*~ ~ * 


The action of the American Paper and Pulp Association in 
endorsing the Mellon plan for tax reduction has brought the follow- 
ing expression of appreciation from Secretary Mellon: “I received 
your letter stating that members of your association in recent 
meetings have expressed approval of my recommendations for tax 
revision and disapproval of the bonus. I am glad to know that 
the Treasury’s recommendations are meeting with approval and 
note that you will ascertain the wishes of your members through 


a referendum and bring their views to the attention of Congress.” 
~ * * 


The American Paper and Pulp Association, as the only national 
organization of manufacturers representing an entire industry on 
the American Peace Award, is conducting a referendum among its 
members on the Bok peace plan. The ballots mailed from this 
Association are to represent the opinion of the paper industry, and 
the co-operation of the American Paper and Pulp Association has 
been extended merely to secure some expression of sentiment on 
the part of the industry. In the letter to members, Dr. Baker says: 
“The plan selected by the Peace Award Jury contemplates action 
vital to the interests not only of paper manufacturers as citizens of 
the United States, but to individuals and nations throughout the 
world. 1f this plan contains the solution of the present world prob- 
lem, let us push it aggressively; if not, action must be started else- 
where.” 

* * * 


A. H. Campbell, traffic manager of the International Paper Com- 
pany, one of the traffic men asked to represent the American Paper 
and Pulp Association at the January 3 organization meeting of a 
Shippers Regional Advisory Board for the Middle Atlantic States 
has been asked to serve as chairman of the paper and pulp commit- 
tee of the new organization. L. B. Palmer, of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association has been named as vice chairman of 
the committee. The function of the board will be to supply the 
railroads with accurate information concerning carload requirements 
of the shippers in the district and to co-operate with the railroads 
to secure adequate service. It will also endeavor to adjust djffi- 
culties between shippers and the carriers, without resort to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but will not handle rate problems. 
The American Paper and Pulp Association was also asked to partici- 
pate in a general railroad conference at Washington, January 9, 





when the problems of the railroads were taken up on a national 
basis, under the auspices of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
* * * 

The American Forestry Association, which includes in its direc- 
torate some of the best known of the country’s paper manufacturers, 
is planning for a banquet with notable speakers at the time of 
the annual meeting in New York, January 23. The banquet wil! 
be held the evening of that date at the Hotel Commodore, and an 
energetic committee on arrangements is already busy with plans 
for the program. It has already been decided to make the program 
non-technical in character, and the speakers will be men with a 
broad appreciation of the need for national conservation. Dr. Hugh 
P. Baker, secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Julian Rothery, forester with the International Paper Company, and 
E. A. Sterling of James D. Lacey & Co., are among the men closely 
connected with the paper industry who are on the committee of 
arrangements. Other members are Nelson C. Brown, chairman, 
Barrington Moore, F. A. Silcox and John B. Burnham. 


Calls Statistical Service Illegal 


The informal opinion of Attorney General Dougherty that trade 
associations may collect statistics and figures for the Government 
only has caused widespread discussion in the industry during the 
week. There is considerable speculation as to just what effect it 
is going to have on the associations since, if the attorney general 
actually enforces it, it will destroy the usefulness of every one of 
them. 

George Gair, of Robert Gair & Co., said that affairs in the box- 
board association, which was just formed, are temporarily at a 
standstill until it will be possible to ascertain just what Dougherty 
meant by his letter to Secretary Hoover limiting the activities of 
the organizations. 

A definite movement is on foot to hold a large meeting of all the 
associations under the auspices of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce at Washington and lay out a united plan of action. This may 
be one of three things. . 

In the first place President Coolidge may be asked to define the 
policy of the administration in regard to trade associations. It is 
believed that he does not subscribe to the Attorney General’s point 
of view in the matter and that he would think for a long time 
before taking any action that would make the business men of the 
country antagonistic to him. 

The second move might be to challenge Dougherty in a test case 
which would be taken clear up to the United States Supreme Court 
if necessary. One association would be chosen from the group and 
the others would back it and help finance the litigation. Associa- 
tion men are confident that they could win by this means. 

In the third place the whole thing may lead to a business bloc 
in Congress which will demand a square deal for the industries of 
the country. This has been mentioned frequently before and if the 
Attorney General enforces his opinion against the trade associations 
something of the sort is almost sure to happen according to a 
number of leading paper men. 

Most of the associations in the paper industry, however, are going 
on with their work without paying any attention to Dougherty’s 
pronouncement. Their heads point out that the letter to Hoover was 
not a matter of law, but simply an informal opinion on policy. 
Unless he does something more definite than that the associations 
will continue to collect statistics for their members. 


Push Plans for Port Huron Mill 


A press despatch from Port Huron, Mich., says: “Theodore W. 
Dunn, of Detroit, president of the Dunn Paper and Sulphite Com- 
pany, and Bert H. Cooper, were in this city yesterday conferring 
with Mayor John B. MclIlwain, relative to sewage facilities for 
the new paper plant which the company proposes to erect in this city.” 
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ood Engineering 
-Increases production 


Modern engineering dictates the use of motor 
drive for paper platers. Snappier operation, 
increased production, lower maintenance, re- 
duced floor space, better lighting and a better 
looking mill are effected when the best engi- 
neering practice is given a chance. 


In one case twenty per cent increased produc- 
tion followed the installation of Westinghouse 
reversing motor drive which shortens the time 
for reversals and increases the average speed 
of the rolls. 


Time and energy formerly wasted in belt slip 
page is saved. 


Money that formerly went for labor, repairs 
and frequent belt maintenance, is saved. 

The motors that Westinghouse employs for 
paper plater drives have the same sturdy 
mechanical characteristics as those so success- 
fully employed on reversing planers—a service 
in which only the best of motors can be used. 
Westinghouse engineers will gladly explain in 
detail this improved drive. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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DOUGHERTY AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
Harry M. Dougherty, Attorney General of these United States, 


shook an admonitory finger in the direction of the trade associations 
last week. Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, 
wrote asking him to define. the function of the trade association 
and define just what it might legally do. 

The eminent jurist in substance replied that they could do noth- 
ing. He did make an exception, however. He said that he thought 
it would be perfectly all right for the various associations to collect 
statistics and forward them to the government. Its members could 
then apply to the Department of Commerce for information. It, is 
assumed that they would know what they wanted—after a time. 

It is hardly possible that the worthy gentleman could have meant 
what he said seriously or if he did he was doubtless not aware of 
the important part such associations are playing in modern busi- 
ness, He certainly has never demonstrated in the past that he was 
particularly well informed in regard to the other affairs of the 
people and perhaps it is safe to assume that in this case, too, he is 
not quite up to snuff on his facts. 

Of course his action may have some sort of political significance. 
Out in the tank towns and backwoods there are a lot of people 
that are still frightfully concerned over “combines” and “big busi- 
ness throttling the poor people.” To them an association of any 
group of earnest business men can mean but one thing—iniquitous 
schemes for mulcting the public. These folks may not be heavy- 
weights between the ears, but they can, and do, vote. 

Who knows but that the attorney general wishes to go down to 
posterity as “Harry Dougherty, the Trust Buster.” Others have 
done very well in the past by similar tactics. -If this is his purpose 
in pretending that he wants to curtail the activities of such  irre- 
proachable organizations as the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion or the News Print Service Bureau it is our modest opinion 
that he is setting up a figure in which the straw is all too evident. 

The solon of the Department of Justice might spend his time 
much more profitably ferreting out frightful schemes of the Rus- 
sian Soviet against this country or messing around with the liquor 
question. He will afford a much more entertaining spectacle and 
will probably cause infinitely less annoyance. 

The uses of the trade association are so well known that they 
really need no defending. With the rapidity with which business 
is moving it is essential that there be some single unit binding an 
industry together. This means the collection of statistics among 
other things, but does not, as Mr. Dougherty seems to think, indi- 
cate a violation of the statutes. The Attorney General evidently 
believes that every good manufacturer should look under the bed 
at night to make sure the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is not lurking 
there. 

One is often led to wonder just what that inscrutable and very 
wise man who sits in the White House thinks of his legacy of an 
Attorney General. It seems improbable that he could agree with 


him in the present case. At any rate Mr. Coolidge does not go 
quite the whole hog on the anti-trust law for did he not himself 
advise the wheat growers to restrict their acreage next year in 
order to get a better price for their product? 

There is one comfort that takes something of the sting out of 
the Attorney General’s communication to Mr. Hoover and that is 
that no one will take him seriously. 


PLAN FOR LARGE SUCCESS 
Many a man in business fails to succeed because he does not 
gauge his own capacity clearly and tries to do what he is not 
fitted to do. If you find that you are on the wrong road, it is 
better to stop, to get posted, to get your bearings, and to get 
back on the main road as soon as possible. This you can be pretty 


certain will lead in the direction of your destination or goal. But 
if you continue on the wrong road, you may strike a gold mine 
or an oil well, but the chances are you will do nothing of the kind. 
And you are much more likely to wind up upon a bleak plain 
at the edge of a hilly cliff, or in a swamp. 

In other words, if you are not in the right business groove, or 
have not found your place—plan to do so. This doesn’t niean that 
you're to pull up stakes any time in response to a whim, and go 
off on a tangent. But it does mean that if you are convinced that 
you are a round peg in a square hole and capable of filling each 
corner of the larger opening—that you should watch for an oppor- 
tunity to change, and when the time comes make the change and 
then plan to make good. 

It always takes decision of character, and initiative, and some- 
thing of a wrench, to lift oneself up by one’s boot straps and begin 
all over again—but the man who will make good in his right sphere 
must have the gumption to get there and to give himself a chance 
to succeed in the work for which he is really fitted. 

Important changes should only be made after long and careful 
thought, but once you are convinced that you would be happier 
and could do better in some other niche in life, don’t hesitate to 
make plans to that end. Lots of people stay where they are because 
they are lazy or timid or ignorant. Laziness and timidity and 
ignorance do not get anyone anywhere. Plan to succeed! 

Many people expect too much of life and sort of take it for 
granted that sometime or other that something will turn up making 
long, cherished dreams come true. The day of miracles is past— 
provided’ we interpret a miracle as a suspension of the laws of 
nature. . But happily the Law of Cause and Effect is still in 
force and if we plan for success and work toward that end, putting 
character and integrity in the saddle—we will ride rapidly in the 
right direction. Plan to succeed! 

Some people are active enough physically, but have little idea of 
exerting themselves mentally. They look with apparent envy on 
others who do worth while and big things. They wonder that some 
people are held in high esteem, who seem quite ordinary. They 
cannot understand why people much like themselves, get ahead while 
they have all they can do to make both ends meet. 

The reason is, that these people who are respected and prosperous 
have paid the price with thorough preparation of some sort. They 
have studied. They have toiled. They have reflected on their 
own experience. They have failed and tried again. They have been 
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discouraged and still had courage to press on. These quiet people 
have done all this while they—the semi-failures, have drifted. 
About fifty years ago, a man by the name of Swift borrowed 
$20.00. He went into business and he won the friendship and 
loyalty of those who worked with him. After a while this man 
thought it wise to incorporate a small company. He was planning 
At first there were six shareholders. From time to 


time, the little plant which was established branched out. 


for success. 
It wasn't 
all done in a minute, but the business grew because the man at 
the head of it was planning for success. Today there are twenty- 
three splendid, modern packing plants strategically located; more 
than 400 branch houses; and 600 car routes distributing the products 
of the Swift & Company Packing Service in more than 6,000 
refrigerator cars. One hundred thousand people are interested in 
the business as workers or shareholders—there being more than 


45,000 shareholders in all. 


the same success doesn’t spring into existence by accident. 


It takes time to build up success. Just 


It is 
something which is Planned Ahead, and Worked Toward and Sacri- 


ficed For, and if need be, Waited For. : 


Plan for success! 
There is a deal of satisfaction in knowing that you are headed 
the right way. Others have done it in every line of business. 


Others have done it in your line of business. You can do it too. 


It Isn't Genius—But Common Sense That Gets Things Done. 


Canadian Pulp Men Favor No Embargo 


Port ArtHur, Ont., Jan. 15, 1924—With eight United States 
companies bidding for pulpwood in the Thunder Bay district and the 
total value of the export pulp estimated at something over $1,000,- 
000, pulpwood operators stand opposed to any legislative measure 
which would exclude the United States interests or make it prohibi- 
tive for them to buy on this side of the international border, wit- 
nesses declared here before the Royal Commission on pulpwood. 

Pulp farmer-operators said an embargo on pulpwood to the United 
States would place American producers at the mercy of the home 
concerns who would then be able to dictate the price of wood, 
without interference from outside competitors. The operators 
claimed the presence of American interest in the district was form- 
ing a basis for fair values and tended to keep prices at a point 
that made it profitable for settlers to go on the land and receive 
sufficient in return for their wood to make it possible for them to 
engage in legitimate farming in the future. 

Mill operators spoke in favor of an embargo. 





Western Board Co. Makes Record Run 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., January 12, 1924.—Producing 79 tons of board 
during Thursday’s 24-hour run, the Western Board and Paper 
Company has established a record for its plant, according to Win- 
hip A. Hodge, secretary and general manager of the concern, 
This plant, shut down for about three months, has completed an ex- 
tensivé program of improvements and set the wheels in motion 
gain on December 19. The average production per day during 
recent years has been 50 tons. It is confidently expected by the 
management that runs of 85 to 90 tons daily will be common oc- 
currence, 

The Western board and paper machine is 104 inches wide and 
produces a 96 inch sheet of board. 

The annual meeting, held Thursday afternoon, resulted in the 
e-election of the entire board of directors and officers as follows: 
Directors, A. E. (Curtenius, W. H. Scott, F. M. Hodge, .Michael 
Redmond, Charles G. Bard; president, A, E. Curtenius; vice presi- 
dent, W. H. Scott; treasurer, Michael Redmond; secretary and 
ieneral manager, Winship A. Hodge. 
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Calls Meeting of Pulp and Paper Men 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 16, 1924—A meeting of the com- 
mittee representing the pulp and paper industry of the country has 
been called by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace for February 7, 
according to an announcement issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Notice of the meeting, which will be held in 
Washington was sent to Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, New York City, and to seventeen other 
representatives of the industry. 

This meeting is considered by forestry officials of the Department 
of Agricu‘ture to be important from the standpoint of attempting 
to solve the timber supply and other prob!ems now confronting 
American pulp and paper manufacturers and consumers. 

The program of the February 7 meeting includes an address by 
Secretary Wallace on “The Paper Industry and National Forest 
Policy,” an address by George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the 
Racquet River Paper Company, on “Co-operation Between the In- 
dustry and the Department of Agriculture,” and an address by 
Norman W. Wilson, vice-president of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, on “The Future Development of the Paper Industry.” 

In addition, Carlisle P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Samuel T. Dana, director of the New England Forest 
Experiment Station, Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States: Ex- 
periment Station, and Charles W. Boyce, forest economist, will 
speak on the Department of Agriculture’s program of investigations 
concerning the growing of future crops of timber for pulpwood and 
processes of pulp making. 

The. discussions will be led by W. E. Haskell, vice-president of 
the International Paper Company, D. C. Everest, secretary and 
general manager of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, F. C. 
Clark, vice-president of the Pejepscot Paper Company and Hugh 
P. Baker, secretary of the American Pulp and Paper Association. 


Newsprint Off to Good Start 

The news print industry in Canada has started off the new year 
under very favorable conditions. The mills are running at capacity 
and the contracts cover practically the whole output for the first 
six months. The price has been maintained at the same figure as 
was in effect last year, namely $75.00 a ton, and there is little 
doubt that this price will be maintained up to the end of June. As 
most of the mills have increased their production they stand ‘to 
make larger profits during the present year, and another favorable 
factor is that they have now used up all the high-priced wood and 
are now working on wood cut under more economical conditions 
than the wood that was cut in 1920-21. 

The only unfavorable factor in the paper trade here is the new 
Federal Sales tax of 6 per cent. Under the new act, job: printers 
will be permitted to get a license as manufacturers and their pur- 
chases of raw materials will be exempt from the sales, but.a tax 
will be collectable on their own sales. Publishers will not be able 
to get a license as manufacturers as heretofore and a sales tax will 
be collectable on their raw materials. The Canadian National News- 
papers and Periodicals Association is endeavoring to have this 
changed. To save confusion it is declared advisable, on all pur- 
chases of paper, that every effort be made at the time of purchase 
to determine whether such materials are to be used in a publishers’ 
own publications or in‘a piece of job printing so as to know 
whether they are taxable or not. 


Clements Paper Co. Has New Quarters 
NASHUWILLE, Tenn., January 14, 1924—The Clements Paper Com- 
pany has moved from its old location at 162 Second avenue, north, 
to its new building, 148 Second avenue, north, where, with greatly 
enlarged facilities, the company is better prepared than ever before to 
také care of its rapidly growing business. “Castle Bond” and 
other products of this company are well and favorably known 

throughout the South and are very popular with the trade. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































Globe and Cylinder Ro- 
tary Bleaching Boilers 

Digesters 

Riveted Steel Tanks 

Flumes, Smokestacks, 
Penstocks, General 
Steel Plate Construc- 
tion of every descrip- 
tion 
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Precision the Basis of Biggs Durability 


HIS is the verdict of an eminent consulting 
engineer in the employ of the largest and 
oldest manufacturer of digester linings. 


In a letter to the Biggs Boiler Works Com- 
pany, he says: 


“In our opinion, the habit of precision is the 


reason you have been so successful in the manu- 
facture of rotary digesters. 


“When either a globe or cylinder digester is 

not true to shape and the 
pressure is applied, 
this internal pressure forces it 
into a true sphere or circle, 
and when pressure is relieved 


cooking 


it tries to go back to its former shape, and the 
continual weaving back and forth is responsible 
for early fatigue of the plates. It is the opinion 
of many engineers that this continual working 
of imperfectly formed digesters has been the 
cause of at least part of the digester explosions. 
When one does explode it generally wrecks the 
building containing it. It is therefore very in- 
expense insurance to have the digester made 
right in the first place.” 


Biggs precision is proved by the number of 
Biggs Rotaries in use today that have been in 
continuous use for 20, 25 and even 30 years. 
Send for our interesting Book on Rotary equip- 
ment. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, 20, Ohio 
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PITTITITILI LLL by 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


‘Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 


CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on. Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


CLARENCE J. WeEsT, Chairman. 


Heat Economy in the Paper Industry. Ernst Blau. Papier- 
fabr. (Fest u. Ausland Heft) 21, 84-96 (June 9, 1923). A review 
of the devices and methods for the economical and efficient use of 
heat in the paper industry.—J. L. P. 


Paper Machine Suction Box. A. Karlstads Mekaniska Verkstad. 
Fr. pat. 554,707. Within the suction box is one (or more) grooved 
or perforated rolls rotating at a peripheral velocity equal to the 
speed of the wire. The upper edges of the suction box extend 
quite close to the roll so that the wire is practically free from suc- 
tion except when actually in contact with the roll. The roll may 
also be made to act as a guide roll—aA. P.-C. 

Figures on the Cost of Paper Drying. John E. Alexander. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 4, 47-48 (July 26, 1923); cf. No. 8,.43-45 
(Aug. 23, 1923); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 80, No. 8, 620-624 
(Aug. 24, 1923). Comparative figures are given showing the cost of 
drying a pound of paper with electricity by means of steam gen- 
erated in an electric boiler as compared with drying by direct radia- 
tion, and it is concluded that the latter method is at least 33 per 
cent cheaper.—A. P.-C. 

Removing Water From Fibrous Liquids by Pressing Rollers. 
A. Karlstad Mekaniska Verkstad. Swed. pat. 52,787, Sept. 27, 
1922. Blast, preferably hot, is applied to the mass between the 
rollers at the places of highest pressure—C. J. W. 

Report, Discussion and Cost Figures on Efficiency of Electric 
Paper Drying Machine. John E. Alexander. Paper Trade J. 
77, No. 12, 43-46 (Sept. 20, 1923). Discussion and comparison of 
steam and electric drying based on actual operating conditions at 
the mills of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. and on hundreds of tests 
carried out with an experimental machine equipped with electric 
driers. The figures show 75.5 per cent thermal efficiency for the 
steam driers in the mill (not considering the heat required to heat 
the air in the machine room) and efficiencies of 90 to 98 per cent 
(average about 92 per cent) for the electric driers. The cost of 
drying 1 ton of paper was calculated to be $3.30 to $13.20 for prices 
of $0.0025 to $0.010 per kw. hr., and $3.00 to $3.90 for prices of 
$0.50 to $0.65 per’ 1,000 Ib. of steam.—aA. P.-C. 

Paper Makers’ Felt. E. N. Huyck assignor to F. C. Huyck 
& Sons. U. S. pat. 1,458,342, June 12, 1923. Endless paper makers’ 
felts are marked with a guide line after fulling or felting; a dye 
such as indigo, logwood, or coal tar dyes, which will have practically 
no other effect on the felt except to color it, is used—aA. P.-C. 





Method of and Apparatus for Drying or Otherwise Treating 
Paper in a Vacuum. Ogden Minton. Eng. pat. 193,298, March 
14, 1922. While passing into or out of the vaccum chamber the 
paper is sandwiched between one or two carrier belts and a pair 
of rollers, and an airtight joint maintained by means of a liquid 
which is allowed to run into the V-shaped space between the rollers. 
The liquid that is drawn in by the vacuum or by adherence to the 
belts is pumped out again for re-use. On account of the protec- 
tion afforded by the carrier belts a liquid that would be absorbed, 
e. g., water, can be used, but in some cases it is better tu use a 
non-wetting liquid such as mercury. “Within the vacuum-chamber 
the carrier belts are diverted from the paper, which may pass over 
rollers heated internally—A. P.-C. : 

Drying Paper in a Vacuum. Ogden Minton. Eng. pat. 
192,949, Mar. 8, 1922. A continuous web of paper is passed into 
and out of a vacuum chamber of the type described in Eng. pat. 
176,614 through passages which are sealed by fountains of liquid 
propelled in a vertical direction with sufficient force to overcome 
atmospheric pressure. The passages may have the form of Venturi 
nozzles with the narrow end opening towards the vacuum chamber 
and fed by rotary pumps. Each fountain is provided with a catch 
basin outside the chamber, with means for collecting the liquid and 
returning it to the pump. If the liquid is of such a nature as to 
wet the web, the latter may be protected by the interposition of 
waterproof guide belts between the web and the liquid seal, these 
belts being endless and passing through the chamber. Inside the 
chamber the web of paper is carried over drying cylinders each of 
which is furnished with a separate drying felt—A. P.-C. 

Theory and Calculation in the Cylinder Drying of Paper. 
Herman Mallickh. Papierfabr. 21, 337-343 (July 22, 1923); 354- 
357 (July 29, 1923); 365-369 (Aug. 5, 1923). A mathematical 
treatment, with diagrams, of the cylinder drying of paper and felts. 
Formulas are given for single and multiple cylinder drying —J. L. P. 

Electrically Heated Drying Rolls. E. Zeulmann. Papierfabr. 
(Fest u. Ausland Heft) 21, 96-103 (June 9, 1923). The advantages 
in favor of electrically heated drying cylinders are: the source of 
the heat can be brought as near as possible to the material to be 
heated, thermostatic control of the most favorable temperature is 
possible, and an efficient distribution of the heat. The article de- 
scribes several drying devices.—J. L. P. ae 

Drying of Paper Board by the Schilde System. Ernst Blau. 
Wochbl, Papierfabr. 54, 2731-2735 (Oct. 13,.1923) ; 2779-2782 (Oct. 
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19, 1923). A comprehensive article on drying by the Schilde cham- 
ber system.—J. L. P. 

Process for Drying Paper. Federico Mario Vaccaro. Ger. 
pats. 380,550 and 380,551. Papierfabr. 21, 423-424 (Sept. 16, 1923). 
The moist sheet of paper is passed through a chamber heated by 
electricity—J. L. P. 

Heating Losses in the Paper Machine Room. E. P. Gleason. 
Paper Mill 47, No. 45, 18, 40 (Nov. 10, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 1259, 
1261 (Nov., 1923); Paper Trade J. 77, No. 20, 55 (Nov. 15, 1923). 
An outline of the possible and frequent losses in piping and driers 
and of air heat losses, comparing the open, hooded, and enclosed 
types of machine rooms. Figures are given showing the advantages 
of hooded over open, and of enclosed over hooded machine rooms, 
and also showing the savings effected by the Briner economizer 
for recovery of heat from the hot moist air from the machine in 
each of the three types of rooms.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Drier. American Coated Paper Co. Eng. pat. 202,393, 
Aug. 23, 1923. In this drier the heat is brought into both sides 
of the paper at once. The vapor laden air is drawn from the drier 
and reconducted to the original heater—A. P.-C. 

Industrial Drying. How the Apparatus Works. Lucien Buck. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 19, 39-44 (Nov. 8, 1923). 
cussion of the principles of air-drying.—A. P.-C. 

Moisture Indicator. G. S. Witham.. Eng. pat. 192,401. In 
order to determine and record the humidity of paper at any given 
point between the wet end of the forming machine and the calender 
rolls, wet and dry bulb mechanisms are placed against the- web. 
These testing and recording devices can be moved continuously over 
the surface of the web to test it at numerous points so as to ob- 
tain a mean estimate of the moisture content. In connection with 
the testers devices may be provided for regulating the temperature 
in accordance with the records obtained.—A. P.-C. 

Contribution to the Study of Paper Drying. R. Isnard. 
Paper Ind. 5, 1233-1237 (Nov., 1923. See Pulp & Paper 21, 755, 
July 26, 1923; Paper Trade J. 77, No. 6, 55 (Aug. 9, 1923).— 
A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Pulp Under Pressure With Indirect Heating. 
Oskar S. Wallin. Ger. pat. 380,947. Papierfabr. 21, 450-451 (Oct. 
7, 1923). Steam is passed through coils, the number of which de- 
pends upon the temperature.—J. L. P. 

New Electrical Recording System as Used in Pulp and Paper 
Mills. L. G. Bean. Paper Trade J. 77, No. 19, 45-46 (Nov. 8, 
1923). The installation consists of a transmitting instrument at 
the place where the measurement is being taken, connected by 
three wires to a receiving indicator or recording instrument situated 
at any desired place at a distance up to 6 or 7 miles from the 
transmitting instrument. Its particular field of usefulness in pulp 
and paper mills comprises: (1) transmitting to boiler room the 
steam pressure actually existing at distant parts of the plant, 
especially at the digesters; (2) recording the level of stuff or 
bleach liquor in chests or storage tanks; (3) recording water head 
liquors over a weir; (6) temperature of bleaching powder storage 
on grinder turbines; (4) pressure or temperature in different sec- 
tions of fourdrinier driers; (5) flow of stock, water, or waste 
rooms.—A. P.-C. 

Lubrication of Paper Mill Machinery. Charles H. Bromley. 
Paper Ind: 5, 1247-1250 (Nov., 1923). Stream or flooded lubrica- 
tion is the most effective, especially for bearings working at high 
temperature and speed or under a heavy load. Its application in 
paper mill power plants, to drier rolls and to calender rolls is 
described.—A. P.-C. 

Weighing Wood in Pulp Manufacture. B. S. Summers. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 2, 55-57 (July 12, 1923); Pulp & Paper 
21, 885-888 (Sept. 6, 1923). The advantages of weighing wood 
in pulp manufacture are: indication of the quality of the wood; 
location of the chief loss in manufacture between departments ; 
stimulating of research and efficiency of management to save losses. 
Determination of barking loss and weighing of chips to get the 


A general dis- 
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‘extendin,, in the direction of the fiber. 


bone-dry weight resulted in an increase in the yield of screened 
pulp from 45 per cent to 53 per cent, and of total pulp from 47-48 
per cent to 56 per cent, while the purity, color and quality of the 
pulp were improved. It ran from 94 per cent to 96 per cent 
cellulose, about 2 per cent lignin, and required 12 per cent to 16 
per cent of bleach.—A. P.-C. 

Waste in the Pulp and Paper Industry. B. T. McBain. 
Paper Mill 47, No. 42, 28, 30, 34 (Oct. 20, 1923). A general out- 
line of the various wastes in the pulp and paper industry.—A. P.-C. 

Developments in Pulp and Paper Manufacture. W. G. Mac- 
Naughton. Paper Trade J. 77, No. 16, 27-32 (Oct. 18, 1923). A 
review of progress in the manufacture of pulp and of paper during 
the last 50 years.—A. P.-C. 

Effects of Hot Cement on Paper Bags. W. Herzberg. 
Paper 32, No. 23, 11, 21 (Sept. 26, 1923). Tests carried out on 
three different samples of paper showed that drying at 80° C. 
increases the tensile strength and decreases the stretch and folding 
resistance, but that on exposing the dried paper to an atmosphere 
with a normal humidity (65 per cent) it gradually regains its 
original properties.—A. P.-C. 

Abstracts of the Pulp and Paper Literature: Chemical Part. 
Graap. Zellstoff U. Papier 3, 225-231 (Oct. 1923). Magazine 
articles and patents, mostly German, are covered for the period 
April 1 to June 30, 1923.—J. L. P. 

Abstracts of the Pulp and Paper Literature: Chemical Part. 
Graap. Zellstoff U. Papier. 3, 195-199 (Aug. 1923) ; 207-209 (Sept. 
1923). The abstracts are concerned chiefly with German magazines. 
The period covered is Jan. 1 to March 31, 1923—J. L. P. 

Progress Report of the TAPPI Committee on Waste. R. B. 
Wolf and G. D. Bearce. Paper Trade J. 77, No. 17, 41-51 (Oct. 
25, 1923). JI. Heat Losses in Pulp and Paper Mills. A review 
of the most important heat losses with suggestions as to possible 
remedies. JJ. Handling Materials in Pulp and Paper Mills. A 
compilation of all available data with illustrations of the special 
application of handling and conveying equipment applicable to the 
pulp. and paper industry.—A. P.-C. 

Economical Recovery of Old Papers. Fritz Hoyer. Z. 
Ver. Deut. Ing. 67, 637-9, 663-5 (1923). Methods for treatment of 


old papers are described, including dusting and cutting machinery, 


sorting devices, magnetic contrivances for removing metal, 
shredders, disintegrators, soaking and screening drums, etc.—C. 
J. W. 

Cellulose 

of Cellulose Research. 


The Present Status 
Zellstoff U. Papier 3, 193-195 (Aug. 1923). 
article under this title which appeared in a recent issue of the 


E. Dorr. 
An abstract of an 


Zeitschrift Fiir Angewandte Chemie, It is concerned chiefly with 
German investigations, many of them not very recent.—J. L. P. 
The Deformation of Cellulose. R. O. Herzog. Papierfabr. 
21, 388-384 (Aug. 19, 1923). X-ray investigation of ceilulose shows 
that the natural fibers consist of a crystalline structure. The small 
crystals are uniform and so arranged that they lie with an axis 
Crystals in artificial silk 
do not have such an ordered arrangement. The strength and 
swelling of cellulose fibers are dependent upon the crystal arrange- 
ment. With excessive beating, the structural relations are altered 
and with decrease in strength there is increase in swelling capacity. 
—j. L. P. 
Contribution to the Knowledge of Pulps. Rudolf Sieber. 
Papierfabr. 21, 453-454 (Oct. 14, 1923). The residue remaining 
after the treatment of wood pulp with barium hydroxide solution 
(baryta resistance determination) is practically free from reducing 
constituents, and is more like pure cotton than alpha-cellulose, 
which is the residue left after treating pulp with sodium hydroxide 
solution of mercerizing strength. The ratio, in per cent, of the 
baryta-soluble cellulose to the baryta-resistant cellulose, both values 
being allowed for lignin and pentosan contents, is of the order of 
10 to 15 for sulphite pulps and 4 to 6 for sulphate pulps—J. L. P. 
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A LIGNONE DUST EXPLOSION 


By Paut W. Epwarps, Bureau or Cuemistry, U. S. Derr. or AGRICULTURE 


When mixed with the proper proportion of air and given a source 
of ignition’, almost all carbonaceous dusts will explode. Thus far 
the paper industry has been fortunate in having experienced very 
few serious dust explosions, but, as new processes and new types 
of equipment for the utilization of waste. products are introduced, 
it will be advisable for the management of paper mills to take every 
precaution to eliminate the dust explosion hazard. 

An explosion occurred recently in a large Eastern paper mill in 
the manufacture of lignone, a product from waste sulphite cooking 
liquor. 


Lignone 


As defined by Cross and Bevan’, Lignone is the portion of ,the 
wood which is dissolved away from the cellulose by the acid (calcium 


Secrion 
Danrecn 


Secrion 


hisulphite) cooking liquor used in the sulphite process of chemical 
wood pulp manufacture. German and Swedish investigators call 
this substance lignin. Klason® states that spruce wood contains 
about 30 per cent of lignin which exists in two forms, designated 
by him as acrolein- or a-lignin and carboxyl- or -lignin. He 
found them in the approximate proportion of 63 parts of a-lignin 
to 37 parts of 8-lignin. 

Waste sulphite liquors contain lignin in a combined form as cal- 
cium lignosulphonate. Lignone, the paper company’s product, con- 
sisted largely of this salt, with a small proportion of other soluble 


constituents extracted from the spruce wood used as a raw ma- 
terial, 





oan Explosions,” Price and Brown, Nat. Fire Prot, Assoc., Boston, July, 


“Cellulose,” Cross and Bevan, 1918, 


. 94, 
Technical Association Papers, Series v Technical -Assoc. of the Pulp.and 
Paper Industry, N. Y., p. 52. - 





Because of its adhesive properties, lignone is employed as a binder 


for materials used in building roads and as a binder in foundry 
work, 


Plant and Equipment 


The lignone plant, built and equipped several years ago at a cost 
of approximately $200,000, was a brick structure, 66 by 75 ft., 55 ft. 
high. The main floor and a balcony on the north and west sides 
were made of reinforced concrete. Wired-glass windows covered 
about one-third of the outer walls. This building housed the la- 
boratory, the packing and shipping room, and the equipment for 
concentrating and drying the lignone solution. There was a quad- 
ruple-effect evaporator along the west wall and the drier was be- 
tween the center and the east wall of the plant. 


The drier (Fig. 1) consisted of two vertical cylindrical units, 
cach 45 ft. 6 in. high and 13 ft. in diameter, made of hollow tile. 
At the top of Unit 1 was a perforated galvanized cylinder, 8 ft. 
3 in. in diameter, upon a perforated galvanized plate, 12 ft. in 
diameter. The perforated cylinder and plate caused the superheated 
steam, coming from Unit 2, to: flow uniformly down Unit 1 with 
the spray of lignone admitted through the atomizers, the orifices 
of which were directly under the perforated plate. A large fan 
from Unit 1 through a duct 3 ft. 8 in. in diameter. The fan dis- 
charge was connected with a sheet metal duct which opened in Unit 


2 into a dust collector somewhat similar to a cyclone dust collector. 


Just above the dust collector, on opposite sides of Unit 2, were 
two exhaust pipes to remove absorbed moisture from the super- 
heated steam. The new steam being made continually by the evapo- 
ration of the lignone solution increased the total volume of super- 
heated steam in circulation, and this excess was discharged from 
the two exhaust openings. Above the exhaust tubes was the super- 
heater, consisting of 1,100 tubes, 8 ft. long and 2 in. in diameter, 
and weighing 34,000 Ibs. It was fed by a 5-in. steam line operating 
under 125 Ib. per sq. in. pressure. The operating pressure of the 
drier was low, probably not more than a few inches of water above 
atmospheric pressure. A damper between the two units prevented 
suction at the powder discharge, which in turn prevented a return 
of the powdered lignone from the collecting chamber through the 
heater. That the damper in conjunction with the collecting cham- 
ber never operated altogether satisfactorily was shown by the fact 
that some of the powdered lignone always escaped through the col- 
lecting chamber. 

Manufacturing Process 


The waste sulphite liquor from the pulp mill was subjected to 
a mild oxidation process. Calcium hydroxide was added, which pre- 
cipitated some of the sulphite and neutralized the acidity of the 
liquor. The product was carefully filtered and finally concentrated 
in a quadruple-effect evaporator to 30° Baumé, or approximately 
50 per cent dry matter. The concentrated lignone solution was 
pumped from the evaporator to storage tanks outside of the build- 
ing and then to the plant where it was sprayed in at the top of 
Unit 1 of the drier, under 1,000 Ib. per sq. in. pressure through 
several nozzles each having a 3% mm. orifice. The high pressure 
transformed the lignone solution into a fine spray and the pressure 
in the drier was low, not more than a few inches of water above 
atmospheric pressure. 


The lignone mist traveled down Unit 1 of the drier with steam 
heated to 157°C. which absorbed the moisture so that the lignone 
contained only about 2 per cent of water upon reaching the bottom 
of this unit. 

The steam and dry lignone were next caried by a fan through 
a duct to a point just below the center of Unit 2 and passed through 
a dust collector somewhat similar to a cyclone dust collector, which 
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separated the two products. The dried lignone was then removed 
from the dust collector. 

The superheated steam, reduced from 157°C. to 140°C. during 
the process because of the moisture which it had absorbed from the 
lignone solution, was passed through the superheater where its 
temperature was raised back to 157°C., and from Unit 2 back to 
Unit 1, thus making a continuous process. When the drier was 
put in operation, steam was admitted and the drier was allowed 
to heat before the lignone solution was sprayed in to prevent the 
condition known as a “wet house.” 


The Explosion 


Some time before 6:30 a. m. on the day of the explosion, the 
workmen who were operating the drier detected the “odor of 
smoke or something burning.” About 6:30 a.m. an employee was 
sent to the top of the drier to shut off the lignone spray and the 
steam. The explosion occurred at 6:45 a.m., 15 minutes after the 
drier ceased operating. 

The explosion, which propagated through the plant, blew out 
trap doors on the roof of the building, doors, and whole sections 
of windows, cracking many of the other windows. Flames rose 
approximately 100 ft. above the roof and the explosion was fol- 
lowed by a small fire which, however, was quickly extinguished 


View or Drier Arter Explosion 


because of the fire resistant construction of the building. The em- 
ployee who was sent to shut off the drier was found on a platform 
about 15 ft. below the top of the drier. His clothes were burned 
off and he died a few hours later. He may have been blown from 
the top of the drier or he may have reached the platform when the 
explosion occurred. Two other men were blown through doors 
and a third was burned in trying to rescue the employee on the 
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platform. The damage done to the building and equipment was 
adjusted for $9,000. Figs. 2 and 3 show the damage to the drier. 


Probable Cause of the Explosion 


In most cases the diameter of the major axis of the lignone par- 
ticle was about 40 microns, the largest particles being 70 and 
the smallest particles 5 microns in diameter. Thus most of the 


- 


Fic. 3 


AnotHer View or Drier Arrer Expr iosion 


dried product would go through a 325-mesh screen and the largest 
particles would pass through a 200-mesh screen. It is practically 
imposible to remove all the particles of any material having a rela- 
tively low specific gravity by means of a dust chamber of the type 
of a cyclone dust collector. As a result of the attempt in this par- 
ticular case, some of the lignone particles were carried with the 
superheated steam through the collecting chamber, adhering to the 
walls of Unit 2, and collecting on the pipes of the superheater. 
Probably a great deal of the material was carried over to and 
through Unit 1 and back to the collecting chamber, thus making 
another complete cycle. 

Several persons in the plant stated that the lignone had collected 
on the walls of Unit 2 and on the superheater pipes. . According 
to witnesses, a few leaks in the drier permitted the powdered lig- 
none to escape into the air. No doubt some powder was entrained 
also at the opening where it was discharged from the cyclone col- 
lector. Evidently enough dried lignone escaped from these sources 
to load the air in the plant with dust in sufficient quantity to permit 
the explosion to propagate throughout the whole plant. Presuma- 
bly the direct cause of the explosion was the ignition of dried 
lignone on the superheater pipes. As the superheater was operated 
under 125 Ib. per sq. in. steam pressure, the temperature of the 
pipes was about 353°F., or 178°C., which was high enough to 
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cause destructive distillation of the lignone. The odor of the 
gases given off from this destructive distillation was evidently the 
odor detected by the employees who though that the lignone was 
burning and shut off the steam and solution lines. It is highly 
improbable that there was any actual combustion in the drier at 
that time, for combustion could not occur in an atmosphere of super- 
heated steam with no air present. Evidently the 15 minutes which 
elapsed between the time the steam and lignone solution lines were 
turned off and the explosion was sufficient for the steam in the 
drier to condense or escape and for the drier to become filled with 
air. The air coming in contact with the hot charred residue sup- 
plied the oxygen necessary for its ignition, thus furnishing the 
source of ignition for the dust explosion. 

The temperature of the superheater pipes, about 178°C., was not 
high enough to ignite lignone. Von Schwartz‘ has shown that 
pyrophorous carbon can be formed by long heating of wood and 
other organic compounds at a temperature as low as 150°C. and 
in the presence of occluded oxygen the carbon quickly takes fire. 
The fire in the drier presumably was caused by the ignition of the 
pyrophorous carbon, formed by the destructive distillation of the 
lignone at the relatively low temperature of about 178°C. 

A theory has been advanced that air pockets may have formed 
in different parts of the drier because of its enormous size. One 
or more of these pockets around the superheater might have fur- 
nished the oxygen necessary for the combustion of the lignone. The 
fact that the lost drier had been in continuous operation for 72 hours, 
however, makes this theory seem improbable. The velocity of the 
drying medium may not have been uniform throughout the driet 
and at some places the velocity of the superheated steam may have 
been almost zero. Nevertheless, it is difficult to believe that after 
72 hours’ operation, the air which was originally in these spaces 
had not been replaced by the superheated steam. 

The pipes of the superheater were intact, which showed that it 
was not a failure of them which produced the explosion. Nor can 
the explosion be attributed to static electricity. The lignone par- 
ticles max have develoy«d a static charge in passing through the 
superheated steam, but steam is an excellent conductor of static 
electricity and the charges on the particles would be dissipated 
as rapidly as they were formed. 


Ignition Temperature and Explosibility 


The sample of lignone submitted to be tested for its ignition tem- 
perature, explosibility, and lower explosive limit was very finely di- 
vided, about 52 per cent passing through a 325-mesh screen, and it 
was easily dispersed and did not agglomerate. The incombustible 
portion had the following composition. 

Per Cent 


Moisture 


Total Incombustible 


A slightly modified Clement-Frazer apparatus, such as is ordt- 
narily used for determining explosibility, was employed in making 
the tests. The platinum, covered glower, electrically heated, fur- 
nished the source of ignition for the ignition temperature test, and 
the glower and arc of Ruhmkorff coil formed the sources of ig- 
nition in determining the explosibility or relative flammability and 
lower explosive limit tests. The ignition temperature of the lig- 
none was 910°C. 

The explosibility or relative flammability of lignone, as deter- 
mined from a 51 milligram per liter of air suspension, temperature 
of glower 1200°C.. was 9.5 Ibs. per sq. in. for moisture-free lignone 
and 8.5 ‘Ibs. per sq. in. for lignone containing 2.1 per cent moisture 
Moisture-free corn starch, one of the most explosive dusts, de- 
velops 13.7 lbs. per sq. in. pressure for the same concentration of 
starch and air. 


“Fire and Explosion Risks,” Von Schwartz, 1904, p. 164. 
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The lower explosive limit of lignone was 5 milligrams per liter of 
air, which shows that an explosion could propagate through a room 
containing a relatively small quantity of lignone in suspension. 


Conclusion 


The lignone dust explosion was probably caused by the ignition of 
pyrophorous carbon formed by the destructive distillation of lig- 
none on the superheater pipes, in a lignone-dust and air mixture 
containing enough lignone dust to form an explosive mixture. If 
the steam line to the drier had not been shut off, permitting air 
to enter the drier, there probably would have been no explosion, 
for one of the essentials for a dust explosion is the suspension of 
thé dust in air. From an economic, as well as from a dust explo- 
sion hazard standpoint, the drier should have been so designed that 
no lignone could have escaped from the dfst-collecting chamber. 

This explosion showed the necessity for keeping plants clean. 
Although there was enough dust in the air to propagate the explo- 
sion, there was no accumulation of dust on beams, ledges, etc., to 
be thrown into suspension and cause a violent secondary explosion. 

The large window surface, about one-third of the area of the 
outer walls, prevented the development of high pressures during the 
explosion. Some of the windows and doors were blown out, which 
vented the pressure developed and saved the walls of the building. 

Manufacturers who produce a verfy finely divided sustance, or 
a dust, in their processes of manufacture, should either test the 
finely divided material or send. a sample of it to the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture to have tests made 
to determine its explosibility. 


To Ascertain How Much Sulphite Is Used 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuinoton, D. C., January 16, 1924.—Officials of. the United 
States Customs Service,. it has just become known, are going to 
get first hand information from Canadian newsprint mills as to just 
how much sulphite is being put into the paper exported to the 
United States. 

An investigation of this matter has been ordered as the result of 
a conference held in Washington last week, between news print 
importing brokers and Customs Service officials. 

It seems that a twofold complaint has just been lodged with the 
Service. Imports of newsprint are said to have been held up at 
the Canadian border recently because the Customs officials were of 
the opinion that the paper contained sulphite in excess of 30 per 
cent, which is the amount called for in the recent definition of 
standard news print paper. 

A number of shipments were held up, it is understood, so that 
samples could be submitted to the New York testing laboratory of 
the Service. A number of publishers are understood, also, to have 
complained that their shipments were held up for this reason and 
that they were not moving on scheduled time. The matter was 
therefore brought to the attention of officials here. 

It was pointed out by representatives of Canadian mills that it 
would be to their advantage to put less than 30 per cent sulphi‘> in 
their paper and they explained that the sulphite is not uniform in 
the paper. At one end there might be 20 per cent and at the other 
40 per cent. The matter will be gone into by officials of the Service 
with an idea of changing the definition or of making an additional 
ruling if it is found necessary. In the meantime the shipments 
will be allowed to come through pending the completion of the in- 
vestigation. 


Lumber for Japan 
Approximately 50,000,000 feet of lumber have been booked to be 
cut in January and February by British Columbia sawmills for 


Japanese trade and about 7,000,000 feet for Australia. Cedar, fir 
and hemlock logs are in great demand by Japan, and nearly every 
boat sailing for the Orient carries deck-loads of logs. 
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MINTON’S VACUUM PAPER MACHINE DRIER 


On Friday last a small group of paper mill engineers went to 
South Norwalk, Conn., where a demonstration was made of drying 
paper under high vacuum by the semi-commercial equipment re- 
cently perfected by. Ogden Minton and his engineers. 

On five drying cylinders 36 inches in diameter, 66 inches face, 
enclosed in a vacuum chamber, they saw 32 pound news print paper 
dried at a speed of 220 feet per minutes. The drying was done at 
a temperature of slightly above 100° F., as the vacuum carried 
during the demonstration was about 27% inches of mercury. A 
calculation of the test showed that close to 5 pounds of paper 
was being dried per square foot of effective drying surface per hour. 

From the operation of the machine it could well be believed that 
the paper could have been dried equally well at a considerably higher 
speed as only very low pressure of steam was used in the driers. 

Probably the most ingenious part of the machine is the means by 
which the continuous web of paper is led into and taken from the 
vacuum chamber without destroying the vacuum. The most spec- 
tacular sight, however, is the way the sheet travels from drier to 
drier and out through the seal, threading itself automatically with- 
out any attention whatever. Through glass portholes in the sides 
of the chamber the action in the interior can be clearly observed. 

As part of the equipment there are control instruments which 
govern the amount of vacuum to be maintained according to the 
dryness of the finished paper. 

Mechanically the equipment is of the highest type, all the journals 
being in ball bearings and lubricated with alemite grease connections. 

To demonstrate the machine Mr. Minton uses a roll of standard 
news print.paper. As the sheet is unwound it passes through a 
water bath, thereby becoming thoroughly saturated and as nearly 
as could be judged contains between 60 and 65 per cent of water. 


“After passing through the vacuum chamber it is again perfectly 
dry and is wound up. 

Through Mr. Minton’s courtesy a photograph of the equipment 
is reproduced herewith. 

Ogden Minton is a graduate in engineering of Cornell, had a 
number of years experience in paper mills along engineering lines, 
and for the past five years with his corps of assistants has devoted 
himself to the engineering problem of drying paper in a continuous 
web under high vacuum, an idea which came to him while connected 
with paper mills. That his efforts have been successful in the high- 
est degree was ciearly shown by this demonstration. 

As the science of papermaking was materially advanced by the 
invention of the suction box for the wire and was followed in 
recent years by the development of the suction couch and the suction 
press, so now has suction, in a high ‘degree, been applied to the 
drying end of the paper machine, and represents another marked 
advance. That Mr. Minton’s invention is a signal achievement, 
there is no question. 


A New:Du Pont Dye 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
m response to a demand from the paper and cotton trades for a 
very green shade of direct yellow, has just placed on the market 
a new yellow, known as Pontamine Yellow SXG, which produces 
dyeings greener and brighter than Pontamine Yellow SX, but pos- 
sessing the same good properties. 

Pontamine Yellow SXG covers well, is readily soluble and ver) 
level dyeing. Moreover, the dyeings are faster to washing than 
those of the usual direct color. 


Paper MacHINe Drier 
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DEFINITION OF PAPER TERMS 


Supplementary Report of the Committee on Definitions. 


PrepareD By F, A. Curtis, ForMERLY Cuter Paper Section, BurEAU OF STANDARDS, AND C. J. West, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
DEFINITIONS, NATIONAL RESEARCH CouNCIL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The following report was prepared by the Sectional Committee 
on Definitions of the Committee on Simplification of Paper Sizes 
appointed by the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, August 30, 1921. 

The following list of some eight hundred paper terms has been 
drawn up by the Sectional Committee on Definitions as a supple- 
ment to its report on “Classification and Definitions of Paper,” 
which was published in the Paper Trape JouRNAL for May 31, 1923. 
It is intended to include in this list the following definitions: (a) 
The basic paper terms used in the classification (identified by the 
classification numbers); (b) the various commercial papers, the 
names of which have, in most instances, grown out of special uses 
to which the papers have been put; (c) various converted articles 
made from paper; (d) standard sizes of papers; (e) special fin- 
ishes of paper; (f) miscellaneous paper terms. Wherever pos- 
sible, all definitions have been referred to those papers which ap- 
pear in the classification. Practically all foreign and obsolete 
terms have been omitted. 

In the preparation of these definitions, the Committee has made 
use of all available published data and of the many suggestions re- 
ceived from the industry and trade, through the various sectional 
committees. The Committee on Definitions acknowledges its in- 
debtedness to these sources and expresses its appreciation of the 
cooperation of all who have assisted in any way. In spite of such 
aid, however, the Committee realizes that these definitions can not 
be considered in any way as the final word. On the contrary, 
they are to be regarded as suggestions only, from which, by 
discussion and criticism, we may hope eventually to arrive at defi- 
nitions acceptable to the industry and trade. The Committee will 
welcome such discussion, which should be sent to the Chairman, 
C. J. West, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


A 
Paper. A good grade of manila wrapping paper, in 
many weights, coated with glue and an abrasive material such as 
sand, crushed quartz, garnet, emery, carborundum, etc. 
ABSORBENT PAPER. 


ABRASIVE 


(a) A general term representing a class of 
papers that are spongy, loosely felted and bibulous in character. 
This class of papers includes blottings, matrix paper, fiber paper 
and towelings. 

(b) A loosely formed sheet for absorptive purposes, stock in 
the beater is cut quickly with roll down hard and with minimum 
suction and pressure on the machine; soft rags, soda pulp and cot- 
ton linters are used. 

Account Book Paper. Sce Ledger. 

\cm Proor Paper. .Paper that has been treated to resist the 
action of acids or acid fumes; paper so treated is generally wood 
manila, kraft and rope wrapping. 

\DDING MACHINE Paper. Machine finished book paper cut into 
rolls about 2.5 inches wide; used with adding and computing ma- 
chines, 

Appress Laser Paper. A specially prepared, light-weight, colored 
flat writing, usually yellow, for use in addressograph machines. 

ADVERTISING STICKERS. Small pieces of book or writing paper, 
upon which an advertisement has been printed or lithographed; 
gummed on one side for adhesive purposes; generally a gummed 
label paper. 

Air-priepD Browns. An English term used to indicate brown 
papers, air-dried, possessing strength and elasticity; not used in 
the United States. 

Atr-priep Paper, Paper which, having been immersed in a 
tub of a solution or emulsion made of animal hide cuttings, glue, 


starch, tapioca flour, Irish moss, or other vegetable substances, 
and passed through squeezing rollers, is, in a continuous web, 
carried in festoons, hung over moving slats or carried over a 
series of driven revolving carrying rolls or carried over a series 
of revolving slatted drums and dried by circulation of air, con- 
trolled as to temperature and humidity, while subjected to more or 
less tension; subsequently wound again into rolls before finishing. 

AtBuM Boarp. A double thick pasted album paper. See Album 
paper. 

AtpuM Paper. A cover paper made in solid colors, particularly 
in black and gray; designed primarily for making up albums for 
photographers. A soft surface which will take paste without 
cockling is essential; it must be free of impurities which would 
discolor the print. 

ALBUMINIzED Paper. Paper, formerly used in photography; 
coated with albumin from the white of egg, mixed with ammonium 
chloride and then treated with silver salts; it is sensitive to light. 
The paper is not used now and the term is obsolete. 

ALKALI-prooF Paper. (a) A paper which has been made or 
treated to resist the corrosive action of alkalis. (b) Paper that 
is specially dyed with colors that are not affected by alkalis. 

AmBeR Latp. Referring to a laid sheet of amber color. How- 
ever, a laid paper is made in other colors than amber. 

AMMUNITION Paper. See Cartridge paper. 

AncLe. A term used to denote the shape or angle of a sheet 
cut to special shape, such as envelope papers. An English term. - 

ANIMAL Sizep. A term applied to any fine paper, sized with 
gelatine or glue, either in the beater or tub-sized; in general only 
high grade writings, bonds, ledgers, etc., are animal-sized. The 
purpose of the operation is to improve the quality of the sheet 
as to strength, ink resistance, writing surface, erasing properties, 
etc. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
finishes ; 


Fine stationery of various qualities and 
made of rag and chemical wood pulps. They are used 
for notifying or pointing out to the public or to individuals facts 
not generally known, such as weddings, business organizations, 
changes in policies, changes of address, etc. 

Anti-Acip MANniLA. A strong manila -wrapping paper, specially 
treated to resist the action of acids; sometimes used for insulating 
purposes. See Acid-proof papers. 

ANTIQUARIAN. A size of paper 31 by 53 inches. 

ANTIQUE Book Paper—6110. A kind of book paper, possess- 
ing bulk and with an unfinished or uncalendered surface. . 

ANTIQUE Cover PAaper— 420. A kind of uncoated paper, possess- 
ing bulk and with an unfinished or uncalendered surface. 

ANTiIguE FinisH. A term applied to a sheet of paper, not highly 
finished and possessing bulk and “tooth”; a soft bulky pulp such 
as soda pulp, and soft rags, is often used; finish obtained without 
the use of the machine calenders. The term is generally applied 
in connection with book, cover and drawing papers and bristol 
board. 

AntTi-rUst Paper. See Anti-tarnish paper. 

ANTI-TARNISH Paper. A general term applied to papers made 
of sulphite, sulphate or jute; they are used as wrappers to keep 
a metal enclosure from rusting or tarnishing; generally kraft, 
wood, manila or tissue. Sometimes a waxed paper. The paper 
must be free from sulphur compounds, acid and alkali. 

ANTI-TARNISH TissuEs—730. A kind of wrapping tissue paper 
that is used for protecting polished metal goods; it is supposed 
to be free from any chemicals that produce a tarnishing effect 
on silver, brass, etc. ‘ 
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APPEARANCE. The effect upon the sense of sight, resulting from 


observation of the color, finish and formation of papers, cardboards 
or boards. 

Art Covers. A special decorative cover paper, used for an- 
nouncements, greeting and valentine cards and the like. 

ArtiriciaL LeatHer. A general term applied to paper having 
the appearance of leather; made of rope, leather clippings or duck 
cloth, then treated and embossed; used as a cover paper, for 
covering books, upholstering furniture and finishing the insides 
of automobiles. 

ARTIFICIAL PARCHMENT. Sce Imitation parchment. 

Artists’ ILLustraTion Boarp. A high grade pasted bristol, 
solid or filled, especially finished and suitable for pencil drawings, 
pen sketching or water color work. 

Art Paper. A double coated book paper, with a highly polished 
surface; it is used for printing from fine screen halftone cuts; an 
English term seldom used in the United States. 

AsBestos Paprer—20. A term applied to a group of building 
papers made wholly or principally of fibrous asbestos and used as 
a preventative against fire and for insulating purposes. 

Atias. A size of paper 26 by 36 inches. 

AtiLas Paper. Paper suitable for printing, engraving or lithog- 
raphing maps and atlases- See Chart paper. See Map paper. 

Automotive Covers. See Automobile storage bags. 

AUTOMOBILE STtorAGE Bacs. Large, specially constructed bags 
made of sulphite, sulphate or rope stock; used as a covering for 
automobiles while in storage. 

AvuTomoBILe Tire Roits. Paper wrappers for tires; used by 
manufacturers for protecting individual tires; usually kraft ‘paper 
in rolls 2 to 10 inches wide, 8 to 9 inches in diameter. 

AUTOMOBILE TirE Wraps. See Automobile tire rolls. 

Azure Lam. A term applied by long custom to a certain class 
of writings of a particular. shade of blue; made of soda, sulphite 
and rags; a laid dandy roll is used, in imitation of the laid or 
chain used in making hand-made paper. 

Azure Wove. Same as azure laid without the laid mark. 

Backinc Boarps. A term descriptive of a board; made of 
pasted chip (mixed paper stock); used for backing mirrors or 
furniture and for partitions between drawers in furniture to pre- 
vent dust from going from one drawer to another. 


B 

Backinc Paper. A term used to designate papers which 
strengthen the flong or mold of alternated sheets; used as a mold 
for stereotype work; the paper must paste down easily; it is gen- 
erally brown in color. 

Back Lininc. A paper glued to the backbone of sewed books 
to bind better the signature and to keep the backbone of the book 
proper free from the backbone of the cover. 

Baccace Tacs. Strong manila or colored tag, made with eyelet, 
generally used for identification of personal baggage, while en route 
or in storage; the kinds of papers used are document manila, 
tag board, tough check, etc. 

Bac Liners. A general term applied to paper used within bags 
for additional protection to the contents; the chief requirement is 
that the paper shall be strong enough for that purpose. 

Bac Paper. A general term applied to papers commonly used 
for making bags; the chief requirement is that the paper shall be 
strong enough to carry the contents of the bag; the kinds of 
paper used are tissue; bogus manila, glassine, kraft, paraffin, rope, 
vegetable parchment, wood manila, sulphite wrapping, etc. 

Baxinc Cups. Specially constructed cups, made of sulphite 
wrapping paper and sometimes used as a liner for baking utensils. 

Batinc Paper. A general term applied to any heavy paper 
used for covering bales to protect contents; may be reinforced 
with cloth fabric (cheese cloth) which is pasted to one side after 
it has been coated with asphalt, or it may be crinkled, corrugated 
or treated with asphalt. 

Banpaces. A somewhat absorbent paper, similar to toweling, 
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and generally crinkled. It is used for bandaging and is generally 
made of bleached sulphite pulp. 

Bank Note Paper. A strong durable and pliable bond paper, 
made of cotton and linen rags and used for currency purposes. 

Banks. (a) A term applied to high class machine writings, 
which are very strong and thin; made of rags or chemical wood 
pulps. (b) A very high grade bond paper, somewhat resembling 
bank note paper. 

BARBER-DRIED. A term used to indicate a method of drying paper ; 
after tub-sizing the moist paper is passed over small solid revolving 
rolls, festoon fashion, permitting of modification and ‘control of 
tension, and dried. by means of heated air; from the name of 
inventor. 

Barser’s Heap Rest Paper. Paper, in rolls, used in connection 
with barber's chairs; usually cheap machine-finished book, news 
or an absorbent paper resembling toweling. 

Barret Liners. A general term applied to papers used to line 
barrels; the chief requirement is that the paper shall be strong 
enough to carry the contents; it may also be crinkled or creped 
to conform more nearly to a standard size barrel; it may also 
consist of two layers of creped kraft with a layer of asphalt be- 
tween. 

Basis Weicut. A term used to indicate the weight of an 
individual sheet of paper, in terms of the weight of a reain of 
that paper; the unit of basis weight is the pound and the standard 
ream size should be 25 by 40 inches. The sizes of different classes 
of papers on which basis weights are now dependent are as fol- 
lows: 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
480 
500 
480 


Cover 

Writing x 22 

Blotting... . ee x 24 

Tissue ss 20 x38 

Eee ee > pie 6’ 
24 x36 


Basket Cap. An English term applied to a strong wrapping 
paper made of chemical wood pulp; usually ‘machine glazed and 
partly waterproof. 

BEAMING Paper. A water finished kraft used in the manufac- 
ture of silk. Made in 24 by 36, 480, from 140 to 200 pounds. 

BEDSTEAD WrapPING Rotts. Rolls of 30 pound kraft or waxed 
paper, 2 to 4 inches wide and 3 inches in diameter, used for wrap- 
ping brass or iron beds for shipment and storage. . 

Beer Pragues. A combination or solid chip board, usually 
lined, printed and cut into plaques for display and for advertising 
purposes. 

Betts, Paper. Bells made of white or colored tissue paper, 
formed into bell shapes and used for decorative purposes. 

Berry Boxes. Boxes of specified capacity, made of hard-sized 
single manila-lined chip board. 

Berry Pairs. Sce Berry Boxes. 

Biste Parer—610. A kind of light weight opaque printing 
paper, in which strength and opacity are the chief characteristics ; 
special care is given to the preparation of the stock; rags and 
chemical wood pulp are used, as well as a high percentage of 
special filler; used originally for bibles; generally basis 30 pounds 
or less in weight. 

Bittinc Macuine Paper. Flat writings or bond papers, suit- 
able for use on billing machines; sometimes in rolls, using several 
colors with carbons. Chemical wood pulp generally used. 

Bit Paper. A general term descriptive of writing or bond 
papers, suitable for commercial bills, statements, notes, bills of 
exchange, acceptances, etc. 

Britt Straps. A general term applied to strips of paper used 
to fasten currency notes into packages, sometimes colored to denote 
different denominations of bills; the kinds of paper used include 
kraft or manila wrapping, bond or ledger paper. 
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Binper Boarp—1210. A cloth board, made from mixed papers 
and low grade rags and used generally for book covers. 

BinDING, LANTERN S.ipes. Passe-partout or gummed black 
cloth for covering the edges of glass lantern slides. 

Biscuir Cups. An English term applied to thin white machine 
glazed papers used for making various sized bags for confectionery 
and similar trades, 

Biscuit Paper. A term applied to paper used to wrap cartons 
and to line boxes of biscuits; light weight sulphite or kraft paper, 
either machine glazed or finished on both sides, is used as well 
as a decorated machine glazed paper. 

Brack Line Paper. A paper for reproducing line drawings, etc., 
in such a manner as to produce the lines in black rather than in 
white as is the case with blue and brown print paper. A well 
made writing paper is chemically treated to reproduce the draw- 
ings. See Blue print paper; see Photostat paper. 

Back Paper. See Black photo paper. 

Brack Puoto Paper. A cover paper for photographic pur- 
poses; generally duplex and made of black stockings; used for 
protection of camera films. * 

Biack Wrappinc Paper. See Black photo paper. 

Biank Boox Paper. A paper suitable for use in the manufac- 
ture of blank books; book, flat writings, bonds, ledgers, news and 
No. 2 manila are used according to the grade desired. 

BLANKETS, Paper. A term applied to large sheets of paper 
for covering purposes; sometimes waterproofed to resist moisture; 
wood manila and vegetable parchment are used. 

BLanxs—30. A term applied to a group of cardboards which 
may be coated or uncoated, pasted or non-pasted, made in standard 
thicknesses with white or colored liner, the middle being of a 
different stock from that of the liner. 

BLastinG Paper. A term applied to paper used by miners for 
making a container to hold black powder, when put up in narrow 
width rolls, 6 or 9 inches wide, weighing 4 to 6 pounds to the 
roll; an extra heavy drab water-finished wood manila or sulphite 
wrapping paper is generally used. 

BLeacHeD Manita Linep Cure Boarp. A box board with 
good bending quality; made with chip base (mixed papers), with 
a bleached manila liner (manila clippings bleached); used prin- 
cipally for folding. 

Biottinc Parer—OO. A term applied to a group of papers 
which are used chiefly for absorbent purposes; papers in this 
group are generally used for absorbing ink or for conversion by 
chemical processes. 

Bue Print Paper. Paper for sensitizing for use in sun or 
photo copying; light to medium substance; hard sized, tub-sizing 
with animal gelatin preferable, surface firm, to be little affected 
by moisture; fibers long and flexible, to give good folding and 
wearing qualities, and strong when wet; finish smooth, not slippery, 
to insure even spread of solution; free from chemicals detrimental 
to the sensitizing solution, particularly those of an oxidizing nature; 
now made in many grades, more or less true to type; may be 
treated with other solutions to print colors other than blue. 

Boarps. A general term representing a class of papers made 
on a multicylinder or wet machine principally from waste paper, 
wood pulp, straw and cheap rags; the chief characteristic of this 
class of papers is rigidity or stiffness and they are generally 
heavier than the other classes of paper. 

Bocus. (a) A descriptive term applied to wrappings and card- 
boards; denotes contents to be of inferior or low-grade stock. (b) 
Denotes re-manufacture from old papers, producing a sheet of similar 
characteristics, but generally having less strength and varying in 
appearance when used singly. It is generally understood to be 
made of No. 1 mixed papers. 

Bocus Bristot. A cardboard made of over-issue news, or 
mixed papers with a write or colored liner on each side; sometimes 
vat-dyed, in most cases calender stained, used for tickets and adver- 
tising. 
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Bocus Manta. An inferior grade of manila paper, generally 
of old manila papers re-manufactured. Also frequently applied 
to a rag or bogus paper which has a yellowish tint. 

Bocus Wrappinc—80. A kind of coarse cheap wrapping paper, 
usually gray in color and having little strength; made from mixed 
papers; also known as- rag wrapping, gray rag or gray wrap; 
used for wrapping when covering, not strength, is essential. 

Bonzon ‘Cups. Small receptacles, made in the form of cups, of 
sulphite bond or ledger paper. 

Bonps—900. A kind of writing paper of light to medium sub- 
stance made on fourdrinier machine; hard-sized, either tub or 
engine; may be loft, air or machine dried, carrying moderate 
glazed or unglazed (dull) finish;- closing pebbled to obliterate 
open or cloudy formation incident to long fibers; originally designed 
for uses when strength and durability are essential, such as gov- 
ernment bonds, legal documents, wills, life-insurance policies, etc. 
Now made in many grades, fairly true to type, to meet more 
general needs, particularly in commercial work, such as letter 
heads, business forms, checks, etc. 

Book Env. A term applied to the paper used for the finishing 
of the inside of the covers of books; of various colors and qualities ; 
generally book and cover grade. 

BooKKEEPING MACHINE Paper. A paper, usually an all-sulphite 
sheet, sold in rolls for use in different sorts of bookkeeping 
machines. The size of the rolls is perhaps the most distinguishing 
feature. 

BooxieT. Small book, commonly bound in paper covers, and 
used principally for advertising purposes. 

Booxiet Cover. See Pamphlet cover. 

Book Lintnc. (a) A book paper, either machine finished or 
super-calendered ; used to line strawboard or chipboard. (b) Used 
as a fly leaf, half of which-is pasted to the cover of the book; it is 
also called case lining when the covers of books are called “cases.” 

Book Paper—611. A kind of uncoated printing paper, made of 


various finishes and generally used for printing books and mag- 
azines. 


Book Wrapper. A general term applied to paper used to wrap 


books of any description for protection; may also be applied to 
printed book paper, used as covers on novels; usually made of 
sulphite wrappings. 

Book Wrappinc Paper. 


See Book wrapper. 
Boor Boarp. 


Especially hard boards, prepared“ from mixed 
papers or long fiber; used for the insoles and heels of shoes; 


frequently toughened by addition of pulped leather clippings. See 
Shoe board. 


Bottte Caps. Paper discs made of mechanical pulp and sulphite 


(pulp board), used as crowns or covers for milk bottles; stock 
similar to that used for paper milk bottles; usually waxed or 
paraffined. 

Bottte Packinc Paper. A wrapper suitable for packing bottles 
in cases or cartons; usually an indented chip, or strawboard to 
provide a cushion for the protection of the bottle. See Bottle 
wrapping paper. 

Botties, Paper. Bottle-shaped containers made of heavy waxed 
stock or pulp board; made in standard half pint, pint and quart, 
with round bottom to conform to requirements of milk bottle 
filling machines; used for milk and cream only. 

BottLe Wraprrinc Paper. A general term applied to paper 
used for wrapping bottles to prevent breakage and to avoid 
exposure to light. In some cases the sheet is clipped or stamped 
to hold its shape; generally an indented wrapping paper with 
either fine or coarse indentation; sometimes a cheap tissue. See 
Bottle packing paper. 

Bottte Wrars. See Bottle wrapping paper. 

Bowt Paper. An-English term referring to paper suitable for 
the manufacture of calender rolls. See Calender roll paper. 

Bowrts. An English term applied to calender rolls when made 
of paper. See Calender roll paper. 
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Bow-wave FinisH. A fancy two-toned ripple finish in stratum 
formation, produced by a plater. 

Box AND Barret Layers. A pulp or chipboard, used as sep- 
arators between layers of different commodities packed in boxes, 
barrels or other shipping containers. 

Boxpoarp. A general descriptive term applied to boards made 
on a multicylinder machine and used in the manufacture of paper 
boxes and cartons; may be made of mechanical pulp, sulphite, 
sulphate, straw or mixed paper stock. 

Box Cover. Light-weight decorative cover paper, used for cov- 
ering and decorating boxes; usually lighter in weight than ordinary 
cover paper; may be coated. See Box enamel. 

Box Enamets. White or colored coated paper; used for cover- 
ing boxes; coated on one side only and very highly glazed. 

Box Stay. A narrow strip of strong rope, kraft or wood manila 
paper, gummed on one side; used to reinforce the corners and 
edges of paper boxes; sometimes cloth lined. 

Bread Lapets. Small labels, made of bock paper, printed or 
lithographed; used as distinguishing mark on bread or bread 
wrappers. 

Breap Wrappers. A term applied to a sheet of light weight 
wrapping almost always waxed and in two styles. (a) Self-sealing 
and (b) so-called “dry” waxed. In the case of paper of class (a) 
the paper is so waxed that the major portion of the wax lies on 
both surfaces of the sheet, so that when two sheets are pressed 
together and heated the surface wax melts, causing the sheets 
to become sealed together. Papers of class (b) are so waxed 
that the major portion of the wax is driven into the interior of 
the sheet and the paper feels dry. This class of wrapper must 
be sealed by adding melted wax, as the wrapping is being done. 
Practically all bread wrappers are printed before they are waxed. 

Bright Enamets. An English term applied to enameled or 


coated papers, coated on one side only; finished with a high polish 


produced by calendering and brushing; used for labels. 

Bristo. Boarp. See Bristols. 

Bristots. A general term applied to certain types of cardboard 
of six one-thousandths of an inch in thickness or more; made 
either on a fourdrinier or multicylinder machine; usually made 
solid but may be filled; three classes of bristols are generally 
recognized, fourdrinier bristol, cylinder bristol and wedding bristol; 
the last being a pasted sheet. 


See Index (fourdrinier) bristol. 

See Mill (cylinder) bristol. 

See Wedding bristol. 

Broapsive. A large printed sheet intended as a circular, folded 
into a size convenient for mailing; distinguished from a folder by 
the fact that its printed matter runs across the sheet, regardless 
of fold. 

BrocHURE. 
let form. 

Brown Print Paper. A paper, treated with chemicals sensitive 
to light to reproduce, in brown and white, drawings or sketches. 
Sce Blue print paper. 

Browns. An English term referring to brown wrapping paper 
such as rope browns, air-dried, cylinder-dried, etc. 

Brown Wrappinc Paper. A general descriptive term for wrap- 
ping papers of a brown color. 

BrusH Finish Coatep Paper. A kind of paper, coated one 
side, either single or double coated. This paper is used principally 
for cigar labels, the brushing of the coating previous to the calender- 
ing tending to produce a smooth; even and more brilliant surface. 

Brush Matrix. A matrix mat, molded by being beaten over 
printers’ type with a stiff bristol brush. See Matrix paper. 

Buckskin Boarp. A cheap inferior board, made of mixed 
papers, old rags or kraft pulp on a multicylinder machine; used 
for automobile panel boards and chair seats. See Cloth board. 

Burr Printincs. An English term referring to buff colored 


printing papers. 


A treatise-or pamphlet, bound and stitched in book- 
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Buccy Boarp. A heavy board or pasted chip, made of mixed 
papers; used for backing in buggy seats and, when covered with 
leather, for dashboards. Sce Cloth board. 

Burtpinc Paper—21. A general term applied to a class of 
thick, bulky papers made of old stock (rags, wool, mixed papers, 
etc.) and sometimes mixed with asbestos. This class of papers 
is used in general construction work and may be converted into 
such products as roofing and tarred felt, etc. 

Butx. A term applied to designate the thickness of a specified 
number of sheets of book paper. 

BuRLAP-LINED Paper. A waterproof sheet, made of kraft wrap 
ping, about eighty pounds in weight, coated on one side with 
asphaltum over which ordinary burlap of 4, 6, 8 or 10 ounces 
weight is placed; used as a wrapper of great strength for hides, 
leather, machinery, etc. 

Butcners’ Manita—8;0. A kind of yellow-tinted manila wrap- 
ping paper, made of mechanical and sulphite pulp; well-sized; 
used for wrapping meat; paraffined or oiled paper is sometimes 
used for the same purpose. 

Butcuers’ Wraprpinc. Sce Butchers’ manila. 

Butter Cartons. Boxes for holding butter; made of white 
patent-coated solid manila or of solid manila and single manila- 
lined chipboard; usually waxed or paraffined. 

Butter Disues. Tray-shaped receptacles, made of waterproof 
chipboard; used by retail grocers to hold butter or lard delivered 
to customers. 

Butter Paper. A term applied to paper used for wrapping 
butter, lard or similar greasy material; paper must be grease 
proof; generally a vegetable parchment. 

Button Boarp. Vulcanized or hard fiber used in making but- 
tons; cut to special shapes and covered with cloth. This term is 
sometimes used for button card, which see. 

Button Carp. A light-weight bristol, white or colored, plain 
or coated, used to sew buttons on for display and merchandising. 

i 
A term applied to C paper, used for wrapping 
insulation and protection; after wrapping, cable is 
covered with cloth varnished; a strong manila 
or kraft is generally used. 

Cake Boarp. Pulp board, single manila lined chip board, or 
patent coated board, used to place cakes on after baking; also as 
layers between rows of small cakes shipped in bulk. 

‘CAKE Boxes. Boxes made of solid manila board, or single 
manila lined chip; used for protecting cakes. 

Cake Circies. Discs cut out of white sulphite bond paper and 
used in cake-making at the bottom of a pan. 

Cake Laces. White sulphite bond paper, cut on edges to re- 
semble lace designs; ornamental 
sweets or cakes. 

CALENDERED Paper. Any paper with surface glazed by means 
of calenders; does not include plate-finished but refers to machine 
May be 


CaBLe Paper. 
cables for 


sometimes and 


used for purposes in serving 


or English finished, supercalendered, friction glazed, etc. 
sheet or web calendered. 

CALENDER Rott Paper. A soft paper made of soft rags, wool 
or flax waste, used for the manufacture of calender rolls; cut 
into discs and bolted together under high pressure, then turned 
on a lathe and polished. Sometimes called bowl paper. 

(Catr. A more or less embossed paper, colored to suit fancy to 
imitate leather; used for bookbinding. Sce Artificial leather. 

Campric Paper. A writing paper impressed with a design 
resembling cambric cloth; produced by plating; used for corre- 
spondence. 

Camprince Biste Paper. A trade name for one grade of bible 
paper; originally referred to the paper used in the Cambridge 
edition of the Bible. 

CAMEROGRAPH Paper. A sensitized paper used-in the reproduc- 
tion of records. 


(To be continued) 
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OBSOLESCENCE 


By Tuos. J. Burke, Sec.-Treas., Cost ASSOCIATION OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


One of our members having asked for data with regard to obso- 
lescence, a circular letter was sent out asking whether other mills 
are building up reserves to cover obsolescence by increasing their 
depreciation rates, so as to cover this factor also. Information was 
also asked as to what the government is doing with regard to obso- 
lescence for 1918 and subsequent years, in dealing with tax returns 
made by the different pulp and paper mills. 

The following replies have been received to this circular letter: 


Mill No. 1 


The question of obsolescence does not vitally concern us, and 
we do not increase any of our depreciation rates to cover this item. 
We cannot therefore give you any worth while information. 


Mill No. 2 


We do not set up a reserve for obsolescence; when obsolescence 
occurs, we charge same to profit and loss account. How the In- 
come Tax Department will treat our obsolescence account we have 
no idea, as we have several different claims from 1917 on, which 
have not as yet been passed upon. 


Mill No. 3 
We have been taking an arbitrary 8 per cent covering deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence, but in a recent check-up by government audi- 
tors, they have taken exception to this rate, and we have the mat- 
ter up with them through our attorney, at this time. 


Mill No. 4 
This company is not making any provision by building up reserve 
for obsolescence. Our depreciation rates are only designed to cover 
the element of depreciation alone, without regard to obsolescence. 
No special problems with regard to tax returns have been raised 
by the International Revenue Bureau, and therefore we have noth- 
ing to report along this line. 


Mill No. 5 7 


We do not set up a separate reserve for the obsolescence of any 
of our machinery or equipment. About two years ago the Internal 
Revenue Department made a Field Audit of our books of account 
and income tax returns. When adjusting our tax the rate of 5 
per cent was used for figuring depreciation, but since that time, 
we have been using this rate to cover all the different factors that 
enter into the shrinkage in value of machinery while in use. 


Mill No. 6 
We have had no occasion to test the government’s attitude on ob- 


solescence, as we have not discarded any machines from this stand- 
point during the period involved. This question, therefore, would 
be better answered by some other mills that have had a case up 
before the department. 


Mill No. 7 


Our policy has been to cover obsolescence as far as possible in 
our depreciation reserve. In other words, to make our depreciation 
rates high enough to cover this item. We are charging 12'4 per cent 
on machinery and 2% per cent on buildings, which are mostly brick 
and concrete. We have made a claim for amortization for all 
additions to the plant account during the period of the war. This 
has not yet ‘been decided, and has not progressed far enough, to 
give you any definite idea of what the results may be. 


Mill No. 8 


We wish to state that we do not build up any reserves to cover 
obsolescence, our depreciation rates being large enough to cover this 
item. The government only allows us a certain percentage of de- 
preciation on our machinery and equipment, also our buildings, which 
we practically disregard in our method of computing our depre- 
ciation. We use our own rates, because we know the condition 
of our mills in regard to the proper amount of depreciation to 
charge off. If our rates are higher than the rates they allow us, 
of course we have to pay tax on the difference between the govern- 
ment allowance and our own figures. We have recently installed 
quite an elaborate system of depreciation in our plants.. We have 
valued our mills completely into units of machinery, mill equipment 
and buildings. These units are all depreciated separately according 
to the life of the certain machinery or building. We have drawn 
up a form which covers 20 years depreciation. This book is care- 
fully watched by the members of the company, so that at any time 
we can change our rates if we find we are depreciating a unit too 
much or too little. 

This system was installed for various reasons, one of the prin- 
cipal ones being, that when a certain piece of machinery was no 
longer of use, we could charge off the undepreciated balance to 
profit and loss. We are just starting this new system and think 
it is going to work out to great advantage. 


Mill No. 9 


We have never put in separate figures on our books for obso- 
lescence, because our depreciation rates are fully ample, and in the 
tax return made and now being audited for 1918, the government 
has practically accepted our rates. 
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Mill No. 10 


We have never set up a separate reserve for obsolescence, al- 
though we have considered it in our figures for depreciation. In 
other words, we have increased our depreciation rates slightly over 
what we figure they ought to be, in order to cover replacement 
on account of obsolescence. We have never felt that we had suffi- 
cient statistics before us, to determine a fair rate of obsolescence, 
and until we get such figures, believe that it is as well to carry 
it with a reserve for depreciation as tp set up separate figures. As 
far as we are able to learn, the government has made no distinction 
between the 1917 rates of depreciation and the 1918, nor have they 
asked for obsolescence to be set up separate from depreciation. 


Mill No. 11 


We have often thought of setting up an item covering obsolescence, 
but up to this time have not done so. We figure that the rate of 
depreciation we are .now using, is ample to take care of this item. 
We are unable to tell what position the government has taken in 
regard to obsolescence for the year 1918 and subsequent years, in- 
asmuch as our audit has not been passed upon to date. 


Mill No. 12 


We are without knowledge or experience in the application of 
obsolescence as applying to our mill. We do not know what the 
government’s attitude is toward this, in regard to the paper and pulp 
mills, and are sorry not to be able to give you something more 
definite. 

Mill No. 13 


This company has never made any charges for obsolescence; it 
has charged 10 per cent depreciation on machinery and 5 per cent 
on buildings, although the latter figure has been cut to 3 per cent on 
examination. 


Mill No. 14 


While it is theoretically possible to differentiate between loss of 
value through exhaustive wear and tear and the loss of value 
through obsolescence, we have found that there is no clear line 
of demarcation. When any particular machinery or building is dis- 
carded, it is usually because of a combination of these two causes. 
Regulations 62 of the Treasury Department defines depreciation as 
“a reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear and ob- 
solescence of property . By 

Our own practice has been to take the two factors into account 
in establishing our depreciation rates and to make these rates high 
enough to provide for replacement from one or both of these fac- 
tors. It has been our experience that the usual rates of depre- 
ciation are high enough to provide for obsolescence also, probably 
because the discarding of any machine for obsolescence alone is 
rare. Although an invention or improvement may render existing 
models comparatively expensive to operate and obsolete the remain- 
ing investment in the older model is in the nature of a subsidy which 
keeps it in operation. An example of this might be the relation of 
the new fast running paper machines to the older types still run- 
ning. 

lf for any reason we unexpectedly discontinue the use of some 
property before it is fully depreciated we take a deduction on our 
tax returns for a loss measured by the difference between cost and 
the sum of salvage value and accumulated depreciation. The theory 
of this practice may be open to argument but it is sanctioned by tax 
regulations. 

Mill No. 15 


We regret we are unable to give you any information on this 
subject, as we have never included any special amount in our de- 
preciation to cover the item of obsolescence. 


Mill No. 16 


We wish to advise you that our accounting procedure makes no 
special allowance for obsolescence. However, we have fixed our 
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depreciation rates high enough to cover what we believe will be a 
reasonable length of life for the machinery, to cover both its wear 
and tear through use, as well as to anticipate its obsolescence duc 
to new. inventions or other causes. 


Mill No. 17 


We set up a reserve for obsolescence which is set up apart from 
our depreciation account. This obsolescence charge is somewhat ar- 
bitrary and based on the judgment of the management. 


Mill No. 18 


We have had no claims with the Federal Government for ob- 
solescence. However, we are pleased to give you herewith our rates 
for depreciation which have been accepted by the Government. 


Buildings (brick) 

Office Furniture and Fixtures 
Machinery and Equipment 
Automotive Equipment 


Mill No. 19 


We are sorry we cannot give you any information in regard to 
obsolescence, as we are not taking advantage of this in our de- 
preciation rate. 

Mill No. 20 


This company is not building up a reserve to cover obsolescence, 
but is claiming the actual obsolescence as determined at the time 
when the building or equipment is discarded. 


Mill No. 21 


We do not set up a reserve to cover obsolescence, but do set up 
a reserve to cover depreciation. These rates are set up on the 
principle of the life of each piece of equipment, which is we be 
lieve, in conformity with the Federal Income Tax regulations. 


Mill No. 22 


We do not carry any reserve to cover obsolescence, and regret 
we are not in a position to give you any information as to the 
practice in other mills. 

Mill No. 23 


We are not in a position to give you any definite information re- 
garding obsolescence. My suggestion would be, however, that a 
plant ledger be kept in the usual manner, showing the total pur- 
chase price of every piece of machinery and equipment, as well 
as the amounts of depreciation written off yearly, so that in the 
event of any item becoming obsolete before the expiration of its 
estimated term of usefulness, the balance of its value less salvage 
could be written off in the respective period in which the obsoles- 
cence took place. With reference to what the government is doing 
in regard to obsolescence in 1918 and subsequent years, I am not 
in a position to state, as we have no definite information to date 
regarding our tax returns. 

Although the replies received on this suojyect number only twenty, 
they include many of the larger mills and some small ones, so it 
may be said to represent the average feeling in the pulp and paper 
industry, on this subject of obsolescence. 

Keen competition begets desire for reduced costs, which bring 
about an examination of existing manufacturing methods and often 
from this examination decisions are made to scrap old machines and 
equipment. These decisions naturally require careful consideration 
and keen judgment. In other words, the decision to be made, 's 
whether it will pay to take the loss on the old machine and spend 
money on a new one, or whether to attempt to bring the old ma- 
chine up to date. 

Keen competition will doubtless strengthen the desire of many 
executives to improve their mill and its equipment, and therefore, 
the question of obsolescence which means nothing more nor less than 
the discarding or disuse of old machines and equipment becomes 
more important. 
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Apparently many mills take no account of it in setting their de- 
preciation rates. Until it is possible to collect more definite infor- 
mation on the matter, the best method would appear to be to in- 
crease the rates set up for depreciation somewhat, in order to in- 
clude an allowance for obsolescence. One mill sets up a separate 
reserve on this account, but admits that it is somewhat arbitrary, 
being fixed by the directors. This after all may be the better way, 
because in reviewing the past year, the directors may decide that 
certain inventions or improvements which have been perfected dur- 
ing that year, mean an indirect loss to them of an amount which 
can be calculated approximately according to the manner in which 
it affects the cost of making their products. 

The striking thing to me in the replies received, is the fact that 
the rates being charged for depreciation on machinery and equip- 
ment vary all the way from 3 per cent to 12% per cent. Personally 
I cannot understand how any mill can believe that 3 per cent 
covers their depreciation loss, and yet, the mill which is using this 
figure, formerly charged 5 per cent. They state that this has ‘been 
cut to 3 per cent “on examination,” presumably by government 
auditors. This would appear from information collected in the 
past, to be a very unfair rate, and this mill will be approached for 
further information and an endeavor made to get them a better 
allowance. 

Finally, while circumstances alter cases, and therefore there must 
always be some differences in the depreciation rates used by mills 
in different parts of the country, certainly-9'4 per cent, the differ- 
ence between 3 per cent and 12% per cent is by far too large, and 
clearly shows the necessity for an organization such as the Cost 
Association, in the industry. 

Other mills interested in this question are asked to communicate 
with the writer, at 18 East 41st street, New York City. 


Paper for Government Printing Office 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasurnoton, D. C., January 16, 1924.—During the past year 949 
carloads of paper were received and handled by the Government 
Printing Office, the deliveries ranging from 49 to 110 cars a month, 
says George H. Carter, Public Printer in his annual report to 
Congress made on Monday. Mr. Carter continues: 

In addition to the receipt of such an enormous quantity of paper, 
the Stores Division is required to keep in stock approximately a 
million dollars’ worth of paper and other printing materials. The 
stock of paper on hand June 30, 1923, was valued at $669,984.60, 
as compared with a stock valued at $528,145.32, on hand June 30, 
1922. Other materials and supplies on hand June 30, 1923, were 
inventoried at $221,731.31, as compared with an inventory value of 
$201,355.79 on June 30, 1922, an increase of $20,375.52. The total 
stores (inchiding paper) on hand June 30, 1923, were inventoried 
at $912,492.29, as compared with $770,045.42 on hand June 30, 1922, 
the increase for the year being $142,446.87. 

The Stores Division is in the best and most orderly condition ever 
known in the history of the works. It is now possible to keep an 
accurate check on every one of the several thousand items in stock. 
The systematic arrangement and safeguarding of the big store- 
rooms and warehouses have saved many thousands of dollars to 
the Government and have speeded up production by the more prompt 
furnishing of paper and supplies. 

With the co-operation of the Permanent Conference on Printing 
an effort was made to centralize the purchase of Government paper. 
This endeavor to save money and at the same time render better 
service by having all paper procured on a single schedule of uniform 
specifications, inspected under similar conditions, and: stored in a 
central warehouse, aroused some opposition and has not been suc- 
cessful as yet owing to certain obstacles. 

The Government Printing Office purchases similar grades of 
paper cheaper than has been possible under General Supply Com- 
mittee contracts, partly due to the fact that the Government Print- 
ing Office annually. procures approximately ten times the quantity 
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of paper contracted for by all other governmental agencies in 
Washington. A recent comparison of the prices of paper under 
contracts of the Government Printing Office and the General Supply 
Committee shows that of 3,049,000 pounds of paper of the same 
specified quality, the Printing Office prices were $52,800 less than 
the awards made by the General Supply Committee. The paper 
could have been cut to stationery size and wrapped by this office 
at a cost of approximately $18,000, thus effecting an actual net 
saving to the Government of at least $34,800 on approximately 60 
per cent of the paper annually contracted for by the General Supply 
Committee. 

Not only could a worth-while economy be effected by the central- 
ized purchase of paper, but a single warehouse and uniform system 
of inspection would also insure deliveries of the quality of paper 
which the contractors agree to furnish. Under the present system, 
or rather lack of system, paper bought through contracts of the 
General Supply Committee may be delivered to half a hundred 
different agencies of the Government and subjected to as many 
methods of inspection. : 

F. A. Curtiss, of the Bureau of Standards, discussed the preva- 
lent laxity of inspection at a meeting of the Government Purchasing 
Agents Association several months ago. The minutes of that 
association contain the following report of his statement : 

Mr. Curtiss emphasized the fact that the failure of the purchasing 
agents to have deliveries tested was to a considerable extent defeat- 
ing ‘the efforts of the bureau to perfect specifications. Bidders 
familiar with the circumstances are in a position to underbid others 
not so well informed (or perhaps more scrupulous), for with the 
knowledge that perhaps only one delivery in a thousand will be 
tested it is possible to substitute cheaper products than are pro- 
vided for by the specifications. 

Confirming this opinion of the Bureau of Standards paper expert, 
is a report by the chief of tests of the Government Printing Office 
as to paper bought and accepted by departments under contracts 
awarded by the General Supply Committee. Several samples of 
onionskin paper so purchased under definite specifications requiring 
50 per cent rag stock were found to be made entirely of sulphite 
wood stock of a low strength. On another specification for 100 per 
cent rag paper the deliveries contained only 60 per cent of rag stock. 
Still another paper, which should have had at least 50 per cent of 
rag stock of 35 points strength and only 3 per cent of ash, actually 
was made of 30 per cent rag stock with 30 points strength and had 
9 per cent of clay filler. The departments evidently had accepted 
all these deliveries without taking the trouble to ascertain whether 
the contractor was complying with the standard specifications. Of 
course, it is easy to underbid a competitor on some contracts with the 
Government when one knows he can deliver an inferior grade of 
paper. 

Congress by the act of June 5, 1920 (40 Stat. 1036) authorized the 
Government Printing Office to furnish paper, envelopes, and blank 
books to the stationery rooms of the Senate and House for sale to 
members at cost. A similar privilege ought to be extended to the 
various departments and establishments of the Government. There- 
fore, the Public Printer renews his recommendation to that effect 
as made in the Annual Report for 1922. 


Paper Concern Gets Out Unusual Calendar 


The Tileston & Hollingsworth Company of Boston, Mass., has 
just issued a calendar which is unique in that it was designed and 
printed by thirteen New England printers. There are thirteen 
sheets, twelve calendar months and an extra sheet, each printed 
on a different grade of paper made by the company and the result 
is a remarkable showing of quality work turned out by New Eng- 
land printers. The calendar is of further interest because each 
printer was furnished with the same text matter and the printed 
sheets give an excellent idea of the interpretation each printer 
placed on the art of type composition and display. 
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FEDERAL TAXES 


By Tuomas J. Burke, C. 

On March 4, 1923, several important amendments of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 affecting the returns to be filed and taxes to be paid, for 
the taxable period of 1923, were enacted. The rulings issued by the 
department during the past calendar year elucidate important pro- 
visions of the basic act and assist in a clearer understanding of 
those sections of the present act, which represent marked depar- 
tures from provisions of prior revenue acts. These new provisions 
relate particularly to the determination of taxable net income, the 
limitation upon gains derived from certain classes of transactions, 
and the definition and application of “net losses.” Several im- 
portant changes have also been made in the regulations promulgated 
under the Revenue Act of 1921. 

The Cost Association recently distributed to its members, a 
‘booklet on “Federal Taxes for 1923,” in which the more important 
of the new rulings which reflect the present official interpretation 
of the provisions of the act, in specific cases, have been assembled. 
A few copies of this booklet are available for distribution while 
they last, to any members of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation who will write for a copy. 

Claims for Refund of or Credit for Taxes Over-Paid 

Tax payers who believe they have over-paid their taxes for any 
year, must file with the Collecter, a claim for refund, within five 
years from the date that the return, upon which the tax was 
assessed, was due. Particular attention is drawn to this fact, be- 
cause 1918 appears to have been the year in which the pulp and 
paper industry paid the highest percentage of taxes to taxable net 
income, the average percentage being approximately 40 per cent. 
Claims for refunds for this year should be filed as soon as possible, 
or they may be outlawed. From information collected by the Cost 
Association, there appear to be a number of mills who paid con- 
siderably more than 40 per cent, and who might profitably make 
claims for refunds of taxes for 1918, under the provisions of the 
“Special Relief Sections” of the Federal Tax Acts, because in a 
great number of cases, undoubtedly abnormal conditions existed, 
which accounted for the high percentages paid. 

A Questionnaire 

A questionnaire, a copy of which is given below, has been sent 
out broadcast to the industry, and those mills who have not replied 
to this questionnaire should do so, as it may result in constderable 
saving of money to them. Claims for refund of taxes paid for 
1918, must be filed within the next two months, and as such briefs 
have to be carefully prepared, prompt action is necessary, so please 
forward replies to the following questions in five separate columns, 
covering the years 1917 to 1921 inclusive, as soon as possible, to 
the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, 18 East 41st street, 
New York City. 

1917. 1918 1919 1920 1921 

1. State per cent of total U. 
S. taxes paid for each 
year to net taxable in- 
come (Ignore hook in- 
come ) 

2. State per cent of total 
compensation of execu- 
tive officers to annual 
sales 

3. Per cent, which “Invested 
Capital,” as finally de- 
termined, is to annual 
sales 

4. Number of times inven- 
tory was turned, (Divide 
cost of sales by average 
inventory ) 
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‘(Capital” are made to the latest returns. 
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5. Per cent which total in- 
terest paid is to “Invest- 
ed Capital,” as finally de- 
termined 

. Per cent which net taxable 
income, as finally deter- 
mined, is to 
capital 

. Annual 
round figures 

. If returns are made other 
than on calendar year 
basis, indicate fiscal date .... 

. Do you own the buildings 
or real estate which you 
occupy ? 

. Have the figures 
above been verified by 
the Income Tax Depart- 
ment ? 

. State amount of cash dis- 
counts allowed to cus- 
tomers for prompt pay- 
ment 

. State amount of commis- 
sions earned, if any 

(Note) All references to “Net Taxable Income” and “Invested 

That is, if amended returns 

have been filed, or if the figures shown on any returns filed have 

been changed by the Bureau, then use the latest. 
(Note) To uniformity 
point of percentages like this: 

lf Ten and Two Tenths Per 


invested 


sales, stated in 


given 


obtain 
Name of Member sending. 


If One Tenth of 


Be sure to insert decimals. Address 

All information given is treated confidentially, and a chart will 
be forwarded to those mills cooperating, in which all mills will be 
listed under a number. 

Already briefs have been prepared through the work done by the 
Cost Association on this matter, for claims totaling approximately 
$300,000. If only half of this amount is recovered, the saving to 
the industry will be considerable. 

Mills who have already made claims for “Special Relief” should 
not on this account hesitate to answer the questionnaire, because 
the information which will be made available to them by the chart, 
should be of considerable assistance to them in pressing any claims 
they have made. 


To Specialize in Pulp and Paper Securities 


The investment firm of Stewart Tuttle & Co., Equitable Building, 
New York, has recently been organized to specialize in pulp and 
paper securities, and to bring out new issues of established paper 
companies. 

They have the facilities and connections to market such issues 
and to establish and maintain broad and active markets for them. 

Securities of pulp and paper companies in the past have not 
always occupied the market position to which they are entitled and 
as a result have been somewhat neglected by investors. 

The members of the investment firm are: D. S. Tuttle, A. G. 
Wynkoop and R. B. Suckley. 
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ULTRAMARINE BLUE 


Recommended for paper work on account 
of its extraordinary good working proper- 
ties and money value. We can furnish all 
shades of Ultramarine Blue to suit your 
particular wants. 


PAPER YELLOW AD CONC 


Fast to light, alkali and acid. Recommended 
for buff, amber and golden rod shades. 


MOHAWK ORANGE 


A purified Chrysoidine of excellent solu- 


bility. 
MOHAWK BROWN 


A super Bismarck Brown 
BASIC PAPER BLUE 
For tinting blue whites. 


Send for samples and prices 
Established 1876 
AMERICAN DyestTUFF MANUFACTURERS 
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A Shortage 


Picture to yourself receipts of more 
than $1000 a day—the money being 
paid to field salesmen and to office 
employees—and no accurate check 
on your cash. 


A large real estate corporation was 
going along in that way until the 
Treasurer unintentionally held $100 
out of a day’s receipts and found 
that his accounting department had 
no way to catch the shortage. “If 
I can do that,” he said to us, “any 
one of our employees can do it.” 


What the losses may have been, no 
one knows, but the accounting is 
now money tight. 


Herbert W. Hill & Co. 


Accountants and Auditors 


105 West 40th Street 
Joun Campsect & Company. 75 Hupson Street, New Yorx.N_Y. 
omens New York 


sosTOR cmrcaco PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO PHNADELOMIA TORONTO 


a [ stAnOAnOS EVERYWHERE HERBERT W. HILL CHAS. E. BIETH, C. P. A. JOHN MC MAHON 
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ihnports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 12, 1924 
SUMMARY 


News print 

Printing paper 

Cigarette paper ..........s.eee00:- 132 cs., 6 bls. 
Wall paper 26 bis., 3 cs., 591 rolls 
NEP ee ere he 
Drawing paper 

Blue print paper 

Wrapping paper 303 rolls, 61 bis., 63 bdls. 
Packing paper .............. 4,252 rolls, 1,444 bls. 
Oatmeal paper 196 rolls 
Metal paper 


Filter Paper 
Decalcomania 
Colored paper 
Parchment paper 
Coated paper 
Tissue paper 
Tinfoil paper 
Miscellaneous papers, 
366 cs., 773 bis., 880 rolls, 10 bdls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


F. P. Gaskell & Co., Pipestone County, Havrt, 
30 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 25 cs. ay 

Rose & Frank, Pipestone County, Havre, 77 cs. 

Max Spiegel & Son, Suffren, Havre, 6 bis. 


WALL PAPER 


F. J. Emmerich, Majestic, Liverpool, 3 bls. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Co., Inc., Majestic, Liver- 
pool, 10 bis. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Co., Inc., Lapland, Antwerp, 
3 bls. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Co., Inc., Lapland, Antwerp, 
3 cs. 

American Exchange National 
Rotterdam, 591 rolls. 

F. J. Emmerich, Laconia, Liverpool, 4 bis. 

F. J. Emmerich, Mississippi, London, 6 bls. 


Bank, Lapland, 


PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. Lloyd & Co., Mississippi, London, 
52 bls. 
Ww... S&S. 


6 cs. 


Lloyd & Co., Mississippi, London, 


“DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Mississippi, London, 
5 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 135 cs. 


BLUEPRINT PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 30 rolls. 
Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 

Republic Bag & Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
255 rolls. 

First National Bank, Thuringia, Hamburg, 37 
bis. 

Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Tarantia, Glas- 
gow, 63 bdls. 

Safran & Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 24 bls. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 48 rolls. 

PACKING PAPER 

Republic Bag & Paper Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 
4,244 rolls. 

Republic Bag & Paper Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 
560 bis. 

Great Eastern Paper Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 
337 bls. 

M. O’Meara Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 30 bis. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Lapland, Rot- 
terdam, 8 rolls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Elzasier, Ant- 
werp, 63 bis. 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
454 bls. 


OATMEAL PAPER 
National City Bank, Thuringia, Hamburg, 196 
rolls. 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 10 cs. 
COPY PAPER 
H. C. Davison & Co., Inc., Hague Maru, Kobe, 


8 cs. 
KRAFT PAPER 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., Drottningholm, Cothen- 
burg, 194 rolls. 
FILTER PAPER 
E. H. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 5 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Mississippi, Lon- 
don, 3 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 


Newark Morning Ledger, Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 142 rolls. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 132 rolls. 


J. H. Scott Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
188 pgs. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., George Washington, 
Bremen, 23 cs. 


DECALCOMANIAS 


L. A. Consmiller, George Washington, Bremen, 
6 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
C. W. Williams & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 15 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Lapland, Ant- 
werp, 10 cs. 
Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Lapland, Ant- 
werp, 1 roll. 
COATED PAPER 


Globe Shipping Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 154 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
Strype, Laconia, Liverpool, 16 cs. 


TINFOIL PAPER 


Enoch Morgan Sons Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 21 
cs. 


F<; 


PAPER 

Japan Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 10 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 

DuPont Cellophane Co., Paris, Havre, 15 cs. 

DuPont Cellophane Co., Suffren, Havre, 18 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Suffren, Havre, 26 cs. 

G. W. Sheldon & Co., Pres. Van Buren, London, 

cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Conte Verde, Genoa, 124 cs. 

Mishel & Williams, Alberta, Trieste, 145 bls. 

P. D. Winter, Tarantia, Glasgow, 32 cs. 

D. S. Walton & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
818 rolls. 

Japan Paper 
3 cs. 


Wilkinson Bros. Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 22 bls. 


Central Union Trust Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 62 rolls. 

J. P. Heffernan Co., 
Gothenburg, 10 bdls. 

J. P. Heffernan 
Gothenburg, 358 bls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
232 bis. 

Safran & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 16 bis. 

P. H. Petry & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 4 cs. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Lapland, Rotter- 
dam, 14 cs. 

National Paper & Type Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 
19 cs. 

Steiner Paper Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 24 cs. 

Import Paper Co., Lapland, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 83 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Alberta, Trieste, 422 bis. 
rags 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Alberta, Trieste, 79 bis. 
linen threads. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Boschdyk, Rotterdam, 
96 bis. rags. 


Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 


Paper Drottningholm, 


Paper Co., Drottningholm, 


R. Blank, Boschdyk, Rotterdam, 124 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Tarantia, Glasgow, 10 bls. 
paper stock. 

Guaranty Trust 
don, 248 bis. 

Guaranty Trust Co., 
don, 10 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
thread waste. 

Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., W. 
Genoa, 59 bis. cotton waste. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust 
County, Dunkirk, 110 bls. rags. 

McKenzie & Foster, Pipestone County, 
kirk, 103 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Pipestone County, Havre, 74 bls. 
rags. 

Chemical 
49 bis. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, 
werp, 102 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Elzasier, Antwerp, 42 bls. 
rags. 

American Exchange National 
Antwerp, 63 bls. flax waste. 

M. O’Meara Co., Elzasier, 
flax waste. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Elzasier, Ant- 
werp, 51 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Elzasier, Antwerp, 603 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & 
rags. 


Co., Lendon Commerce, Lon- 


London Commerce, Lon- 


East Side, Belfast, 7 bls. 


Lashaway, 


Co., Pipestone 


Dun- 


National Bank, Muenchen, Bremen, 


Elzasier, Ant- 


Bank, Elzasier, 


Antwerp, 135 bls. 


Overton, Aleron, Smyrna, 439 bis. 


OLD ROPE 


Adams Bag Co., London Commerce, London, 78 


coils. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Thames Maru, Naples, 
50 coils. 

International 
Naples, 25 coils. 

International Acceptance 
terdam, 29 coils. 

Brown Bros, 
coils, 

Brown Bros. 
coils, 10 bis. 

paermaes Wilson Line, Mississippi, London, 45 
coils. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Muenchen, Bremen,131 


coils. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 
67 coils. 
Union National Bank, by same, 31 coils. 
International Purchasing Co., by same, 71 coils. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc, Thames Maru, 
Palermo, 306 coils. 


Acceptance Bank, Thames 


Maru, 


Bank, Lapland, Rot- 


& Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 110 


& Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 50 


WOOD PULP 


Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drottning- 
holm, Gothenburg, 1,150 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 400 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
600 bls. ground pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., 
Gothenburg, 353 bls. kraft pulp. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 2,500 bls. sulphite pulp, 500 tons. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., George Washington, Bre- 
men, 1,200 bls. wood pulp, 200 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Lapland, Hamburg, 
300 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Seydlitz, Hamburg, 
1.667 bls. wood pulp 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
Trieste, 300 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
dam, 2,450 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Muenchen, Bremen, 400 bis. 
wood pulp. 

H. Hollesen, 
wood pulp. 

American Woodpulp Corp., Muenchen, Bremen, 
374 bis. wood pulp. 7 

American Woodpulp Corp., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 1,000 bls. wood pulp 205 tons. 

Tidewater Paper Mills Co., Barnholm, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 12,300 bls. ground pulp. 


(Continued on page 64) 


Drottningholm, 


President Wilson, 
Boschdyk, Rotter- 
4.087 bis. 


Muenchen, Bremen, 
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suAiery plus PRODUCTION 


MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For td and production every 
machine is guaranteed, so you take no ri 

The Seen = a oS e bag ian i writes: “All 
the machines used ompany have been furnished you. 
During my fifteen aie in the bag line I have used your machines, 
and consider them the best square and flat bag machines on the 
market. I see no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 
satisfied with your machines. a design of the Fischer machines 
and workmanship are A No. 1. 

Let us quote you on your requirements of flat and square, as well 
as satchel bottom machines for making 1/16, v% and 34 barrel sizes. 

FISCHER MACHINE CO. 


310-316 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 


Bleached Sulphite SMALL PAPER ROLLS 


“FORSHAGA” OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Bleached Sulphite 


ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 
CASH REGISTER ROLIS, TIME CLOCK ROLLS, 
TICKER TAPE, RIBBON PAPER, 


“HURUM SPECIAL” Pg cama 


TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 
Extra Strong Kraft BACKING ne nen AUTOMATIC REGISTERS, 


DOMESTIC OR 


. ROLLS pacenra 
KOOS “BAMBLE” — A) 

a eee Paper Mana facturersCo.Inc 
The Borregaard Company PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


we MAIN OFFICE FACTORY ERR.SIDING. . 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. | bn, 526-528 CHERRY. ST. 13 NOGLE STS. 


(QQ 7 ore 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WHITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT a FASTENERS = 
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New York Market Review 


OFFICE OF THE Paper Trave JouRNAL, 
WeEpNEspay, JANUARY 16, 1924. 

While there has been no great change so far as prices are con- 
cerned the market has become slightly brisker and there is a firm 
undertone of confidence. Even though this optimism has not com- 
municated itself to all of the products there is a feeling that a better 
time is setting in. 

Authorities in the trade say that the over supply on the dealers’ 
shelves has been practically used up. Consumers have been de- 
manding just as much finished paper as they ever have, in fact in 
some lines they have been using more. This is particularly true 
of news print. The demand was excellent through the summer season 
and through the fall when other grades were not moving with the 
rapidity which had been expected. 

Rolls have been leading the news print market with sheets only 
about a jump behind. Side runs have also been in fairly good call 
but they have not equalled the other two grades by a great deal. 

Fine papers including ledgers, bond, and writing have speeded up 
a trifle following the end of the inventory taking period. Dealers 
have not a great deal of these grades on hand and they say that 
they have considerable larger call from consumers. This certainly 
looks as though an improvement should come about shortly. 

Book paper is also on the up-grade. It is reported that most 
of the larger magazines are expanding, that their advertising is on 
the increase, and that their demand will consequently increase from 
now on. 

The coarse papers are not quite up to the rest of the market. 
While manila and fiber are moving slowly but with more steadiness 
than they did a few weeks ago, kraft is still suffering from too 
much foreign competition. 

In spite of the fact that the Scandinavian ports are frozen over 
and no more large shipments can come in from there until the spring 
thaw, there is still a good deal of cheap foreign kraft in the im- 
porters’ hands on this side of the Atlantic. 

Board, as usual has had its ups and downs during the week but 
manufacturers say that the present tendency is likely to be higher 
rather than lower. The price has remained fairly stable although 
there have been slight fluctuations which are not considered indica- 
tive of the general market conditions. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Mechanical pulp, while the demand has remained fairly steady, is 
said to have suffered a slight reduction in price during the last ten 
days. This is not said to have been sweeping in any sense and it 
does not amount to enough to cause any “uneasiness among the 
manufacturers. 
Chemical Pulp 


The demand for chemical pulp continues steady and prices remain 
about the same with a slight tendency to be a little cheaper in the 
case of some stray lots. Trading has been going on with the same 
regularity although it does not exceed that in any of the other 
commodities in this week’s market. 


Rags 
Although prices remain the same as they have for the last few 
weeks, the better grades of domestic and imported rags seem to be 
moving along with a slight increase of activity. Importations have 


not been quite so heavy, but dealers say that the market for these, 
too, is continuing to improve. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Old rope still appeared to be selling pretty well without being 
at all sensational in any way. Bagging also moved with regularity 
although dealers said that they have a large enough supply to 
handle even more business. Prices continued without real change. 


Waste Paper 


There is still a satisfactory amount of activity in the waste paper 
market and dealers say that all grades are in steadier demand than 


they have been for some time. Prices generally remain just about 


. the same with only a few minor changes, 


Holyoke Water Power Co. to Increase Stock 
LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxke, Mass., January 13, 1924.—The Holyoke Chamber of 
Commerce is taking an active interest in the bill of the Holyoke 
Water Power Company petitioning the State Legislature for per- 
mission to issue additional capital stock not to exceed $3,000,000. 
This week it sent out a letter to 100 leading paper and other manu 
facturers and leading business men asking that they write to their 
legislators asking them to indorse and support the bill. 

“For many years,” it says, “the Holyoke Water Power Company 
was criticized because it did not develop the natural resources 
of Holyoke to the fullest extent. At the present time much of 
the power that the Connecticut River is capable of furnishing at 
the Holyoke dam is not being utilized. The Holyoke Water Power 
Company is now showing a very progressive policy and is willing 
to expend in this city a large amount of money to develop its 
power facilities and to assist in the general upbuilding of the city. 
We believe that you and all right-thinking people believe that this 
policy should be encouraged in every possible way.” 

A hearing has been set for the petition for January 24 at the 
State House, The city of Holyoke and the mayor will 
not oppose the bill and it is probable that it will pass. The com- 
pany has spent between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 in enlargements 
and additions to its electric plants and the proposed issue of 
stock is to cover these. 


Boston. 


Boston Waste Paper Market Stronger 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, January 14, 1924.—The first bullish market of this year 
in this section on waste paper stock came last week as a result of 
advances in mixed and news coupled with renewed buying of book 
stock by a Fitchburg, Mass., mill. Last week mixed papers sold 
back to $12.00 on cars in this city. It is said that western orders 
for mixed paper has resulted in good-sized orders being given to 
dealers in this section. 

During the week book stock was not generally active, the selling 
of this waste paper stock being still confined to certain packers who 
are favored in dull periods. 

The market for shavings continues decidedly easy though a stronger 
tendency was noted toward the close of the week. 
$3.00 f. o. b. cars Boston can be confirmed, it is said. 

The market for strings is decidedly stronger. The market is at 
least $2 per ton higher on carload quantities though dealers with 
less than 24,000 pounds to offer cannot obtain in the $1.10 per 


hundred pounds price that is being offered f. o. b. New England 
points. ; 


Purchases at 


Rothermere Mills to Be Near Quebec 

Quesec, Que., January 14, 1924—The Rothermere interests of 
England, which recently acquired a large block of timber land on 
the Manicouagan River basin, it was learned today, headed a syn- 
dicate which will spend $16,000,000 in erecting pulp and news print 
manufacturing plants near this city. 

Simultaneously with this news came an announcement that the 
St. Regis Paper Company would build a $4,000,000 plant in the 
Parish of St. Augustin, a suburb of Quebec. 

The Rothermeres are understood to have decided to locate their 
mills at the western end of this city, near the Quebec bridge, and to 
start construction as early as possible the coming spring. Most of 
the pulp and news print manufactured would be shipped to England 


to supply the chain of papers recently acquired by Lord Rother- 
mere, it was said. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations January 15, 1924 
BID ASKED 
3 3% 


Twines Sisal Lath Yarn— 
Cotton—(F. o. b. Mill)— ve 3 
No. 1.. sees 230 -38 Manila Rope....... 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 

Shavings— 

Hard,White, No. 1 4.10 

Hard,White, No. 2 3.25 

Soft, White, No.1 3.2 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ....... 

Over Issue Mag. 

Solid Flat Book.. 


&b3 


American Writing Paper Company, 
Internaticnal Paper Company, com 
International Paper Company, pref. stamped 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Yee 


paRss 3 


Basis 
Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... 
i, 18 basis.. 
jue apping, 3-6 
pane 


@62S8 868 
bat bat bt te 


Paper 
SRP scseoeve Ee 


w. 
Bene” Superfine...14.00 
Su eee 


Easy Bleaching Sul- 
SD cacdune Matt 3,15 
News Sulphite..... 
Mitscherlich - 
Kraft (Domestic).. 3. 
Seda_ Bleached..... 


ee 
. 

- 
aw 


. B. Chips. 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 2.55 
New Cut No. 1.. 1.85 
Extra No. 1 old. 1.40 


pe— 
j and larger.. .15 
Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger.. .19 
4ply .20 


wwwhouw 


-owww 
wucovr 


= ww to 
maps “9 
S333 S38 


Domestic Rags 


New 


Prices to Mill, f. o. b. 


Shirt Cuttings— 


P Basis +; -16 
‘a Makers’ Twine 
Balls 


Print 


1.10 


Container Board.. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Krafts, machine 


95 
85 


compressed bales. 2.10 


parte non 
seen 8 


ahh 
winds 
wow 


New White, No.1 12.50 
New White, No.2 6.00 
Silesias, No. 1.. 7.00 
New Unbleached .10.50 
Washables “ 
Fancy ..... cooe S09 
Blue Overall..... 7. 
New Blue 5.00 
New Black Soft. 4.75 
New Light Sec- 
onds 


09 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply = 


News— 
Jute 


No. 1 White News 1.80 
Strictly overissue. 1.10 
Strictly Folded... .85 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .55 
Common Paper ... .45 


CHICAGO 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


Old Papers 
F. o. b. Chicago 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.70 
No. 1 Soft Shav. 2.90 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.30 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.20 
White Envel, Cut- 


nm bd 


indstigee 
RSRBE 3 


— 


2 
g 
9699 z 
@0 0000 © 998 © 66 99 © 668 669 


~ 
a 


e¢ 
ee 
wo 


eo 00) e000 0999 99 
©§@89 


sss 83 


fe bse eb 


Repacked ...... 
Miscellaneous ... 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 3. 
St. Soiled, White 2.90 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 2.75 
Miscellaneous ... 2.45 
Black Stockings.... 2.75 
Roofing Rags— 


esaa SuS SBR RR BS 
RRK 


Sulphite Ledger ... 
Superfine Writing. . 
No. 1 Fine Writing 
No, 2 Fine Writing 
No. 3 Fine Writin 
No. 1 M. F. Book 
No. 1 

Book 


se 


Pye 

Suss 
MAOH S BONO 
& 


No. 1 Books, Light 1.45 
Blanks 2.25 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... 2. 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings ..... 2.50 
No. 1 Manilas... 1.35 
Folded News (over 
issue) 1.00 
os Seaton 
ixed Pa naenes 
Straw Clippings. ee 
Binders’ 85 
Kraft 2.25 
New Kraft Cuts... 2.45 
Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 


“ 
w 
&. 


Coated Label ..... 
News—Rolls, mill.. 
News—Sheets, mill 
No. 1 Manila 
No. 1 Fibre 
No. 22 Manila .... 
Butchers’ Manila... 
No Kraf 
No. 2 Keait. cccce 
Foreign Rags Wood Tag Boards.. 
Screenings 
Boards, per ton— 
Pie COM... cee: 42.50 
Solid news...... 47.50 
Manila Lined 
Chip ..........60.00 


Container Liner— 


nu 
Hee WN WP WA WNP 


S21Bz 


ww 
@999988 8898 999 88 6999 8 89999 


News 

Straw .....-. 

Chilp cc cccccccc cD 

Binders’ Boards..70.00 

Sgl. Mila. Li. Chip65.00 

Wood Pulp. .....70.00 
Container .......-.70.00 


85 


Ss 

2 

s 
HVAUUAAAHAAWWOMH 


8OHHOSHHSESS 


REM AAKAKKK 


New Light Silesias. 5.25 
Light nnelettes.. 8.00 
Unbi’chd Cottons... 7.50 
New White 


CS 10. 
New Light Oxfords 6. 
New Le Prints.. 4.50 
New ixed 


y Cut- 
tings 
New Dark Cuttings 
No. 1 White Linens 
No. 2 White Linens 
No. 3 White Linens 
No. 4 White Linens 
Old Extra Light 
Prints 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 
German Blue Cot- 


® 
> 
=" 
wn 
= 


a 


® 
uw 

» 
uw 
° 


@62.50 


@70.00 
@72.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Slaters .........54.00 
Best Tarred, 1-ply 
¢ rol 


-10 -60 
15 


nominal 
@ 3.25 
@ 1.50 
@ 1.40 
@ 1.05 


nominal 


Pee Ph 


G No. 1— 
No. 1 Imported ...38.00 @45.00 y Many 1 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 


Cigete and Blues.. 
No. 1 Domestic. ...40.00 


@45.00 Sh = a 
; French Blu 


a 
32 | 


s% 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached ........ 4,50 
Easy Bleaching... 3.50 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached @ 3.50 Wool 
No. 2 Strong Bright 
bleached @ 3.10 
@ 3.40 


No. 1 Jute Manila 
Manila Sul., No. 1 
Manila No. 2...... 
No. ft 

No. 


BeSLe SDE 
ee 
3 


< 
3 


@ 5.00 
@ 3.75 


i 
» p 
33 


1 
Wool, Tares, light. . 
Tares, heavy 1.30 
Bagging ccoe Se 
Sound Bagging.... .90 
Manlio, Rope— 


wma ave 


ou “auwo sBssss 


a 
Carload lots .... 


. . White ........ 3.50 
Tarred Felts— No. White 3. 
ak 0. 1 Soft e 3.25 


2. 
No. 2 Soft "White 2.15 
(Continued on page 66) 


4.00 @ 4.15 
(F. oe. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic) — 
Bleached 


@@ 899 809998 2 
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Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Kristianiafjord, Doms- 
jo, 6,000 bis. dry sulphite pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Kristianiafjord, Husum, 
1,200 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 



































CASEIN 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Vasari, Buenos Aires, 834 
bags. 
International Acceptance Bank, Vasari, Buenos 
Aires, 835 bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 


Perkins, Goodwin’ & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
30 cs. printing paper. 

Whiting & Patterson, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 12 
bls. printing paper. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Puget Sound, 
Kramfors, 1,800 bls. sulphite. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


(Continued from page 60) 





E. J. Keller Co., Inc., W. Lashaway, Leghorn, 
402 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., W. Lashaway, Genoa, 
79 bls. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 
177 bls. rags. 

D. J. Murphy, Pipestone County, Havre, 127 
bls. rags. 

Patterson Parchment Paper 
County, Havre, 39 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Pipestone County, Havre, 68 
bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 
39 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 768 bls. rags. 

Waste Material Trading 
County, Havre, 26 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 
125, bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 72 
bls. jute cuttings. 


Co., Pipestone 


Corp., Pipestone 


R. F. Hammond, Inc., Mexicano, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp, 200 tons. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., Kolsnaren, Gothenburg, 
2,500 bls. wood pulp, 500 tons. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Garm, Christiania, 
1,360 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Mead Patton & Co., Kristianiafjord, Hermosand, 
245 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Pagel Horton & &., Kristianiafjord, Domsjo. 
13,500 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Kristianiafjord, 
6,000 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 


Furness Withy & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
96 coils old rope. 


Christiania, 


Husum, 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


JANUARY 


WEEK ENDING 12, 1924 




















































































































































































































Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Puget Sound, Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Olen, St. Nazaire, an Goodwin & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
Frano, 4,884 bls. sulphate. | 95 bls. rags. Ae praing paper. 1 

Castle & Overton, Turpin, Hamburg, 2,035 bls. Ketecanistn. & ‘Meus, ‘Tut, Bt ‘Sie, er S. J. Jackson, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 13 ils 
wood pulp. chester, 75 bls. new cuttings. packing paper 

G. M. Granes, London Commerce, London, 123 E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, M. O’Meara Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 118 bls 
bls. rags. 464 coils old rope. . packing paper. 

Castle & Overton, Collamer, Havre, 174 bls. Stone Bros. & Victor Galaup, Pipestone County, ath J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam 
rags. : . 51 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 40 Mavee, 56 colle bas (2 ae tee Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Mississippi, London, 
bls. rags. 153 Ss. waste paper. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, BALTIMORE IMPORTS jrown Bros. & Co., Mississippi, London, 108 
40 bis. rags. ; — coils old rope. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, WEEK ENDING JANUARY 12, 1924 M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Mexicano, Christi 
235 bls. shopperies. — ania, 500 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, Castle & Overton, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 1,006 Poland Paper Co., Alberta, Trieste, 4,992 bls 
67 bls. cottons. bls. wood pulp. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, Castle & Overton, Turpin, Hamburg, 1,375 bls. Pagel Horton & Co, Kristianiafjord, Domsjo, 
127 bls. paper stock. wood pulp 7,200 dry sulphite pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Tortugas, Christi- Mead Patton & Co., Kristianiafjord, Hermo- 


221 bis. rags. ania, 500 bls. wood pulp. 







New Paper Mill for Nashville 


NasuHvILLE, Tenn., January 14, 1924—“The money is in the bank 
and we are ready to begin at once on the construction of the new 
paper mill at Old Hickory,” was the statement made this morning 
by H. A. L. Swan, assistant to General Manager, R. H. Pullen, 
who will have charge of the $2,000,000 pulp and paper mill plant 
at Old Hickory. Mr. Swan added that the only thing needed be- 
fore work began was a new contract, as to certain rights, with 
the Nashville Industrial Corporation, and that Mr. Pullen, follow- 
ing a meeting just held of the board of directors of the company, 
had the matter of contract up with officials of the corporation. 

And there will be no hitch as to that, was the emphatic assurance 
made this morning by Paul M. Davis, vice-president of the indus- 
_trial corporation. Mr. David said in this connection: “The only 
thing the new paper company wants is an agreement with the indus- 
trial corporation as to water rights, and there will be no trouble 
in making a satisfactory arrangement. Mr. Pullen will be back 
about the middle of the month and the matter will be easily dis- 
posed of. 

“The new plant wil be one of the largest and finest to be found 
anywhere. The pulp mill, I have always understod, was a model 
of its kind and the purchasers will add to it a paper mill which we 
have every reason to believe will be of equal excellence. The com- 
pany tells us it has made all arrangements to begin the work of 
construction at once.” 

The company is composed of Chicago and Milwaukee capitalists 
and will expend a million dollars on the paper mill, which, in 
combination with the pulp mill, that was completed, at large expense, 
but never operated, will form one of the most complete and high- 
class plants in the country. 


sand, 3,985 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 





Flood Closes International Mill 
More than 50 feet of the coffer dam protecting operations in the 
tail race of the big municipal power house was carried away and 
lost in the flood that swept down Black river over the week end. 
The big timber of the dam broke when the crest of the flood struck 


it Sunday night. In addition to the delay in operations occasioned 
by the loss of the dam a monetary loss reaching above $1,000 has 
been sustained. 

In a flood that suddenly developed last fall 80 feet of a coffer dam 
on the main dam construction job broke away inundating consider- 
able machinery. Completion of the dam at that’ point will be 
delayed for low water conditions next summer. Fortunately, a 
big steam shovel being used in the tail race job had been moved 
back higher on the bank and was not struck by the present flood. 
The dam that went out Sunday night was 12 feet high. Unless a 
dry spell comes this winter to lower the river, and this is not 
expected, the job must await low water next summer. Progress 
on other work, such as completing the power house and installa- 
tions, will not be hampered. 

On Saturday the water began to pour over the top of the dam 
By Sunday night it had reached its crest about five feet higher. 
Monday morning the slight frost had brought the recession. How- 
ever, all records for a January freshet were broken for 22 years. 
The ice is all out of the river and the records show a 22,000 second 
feet flow. 

No. 4 Mill of the International Paper Company was closed down 
for an indefinite period when the flood tide swept past. It’ picked 
up the racks and the rack house and carried them down the river, 
putting the plant out of commission. Some of the other mills along 
the river were temporarily handicapped by the high water, but all 
got back into full operation Monday when the water lowered. 
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“The Nation’s Business Paper” 
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THE HOWARD PAPER CO. URBANA, OHIO 


Useful as well as ornamental 
—the K. V. P. trade mark 
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in K. V. P. products: 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- SAS Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as S White Waxed Papers 

far as we know, the only pulverized clay which SSS Bend sad Ledgers 

is washed and refined before being pulverized. . Houschott Speciation 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


<: Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Paper that Passes the Keenest 
Ii aspecti ZOU «is the paper made with the aid of our 


TYPE “B” IRON EXTRACTOR. This 
device removes not only the iron from the paper stock but other 
. foreign substances. It never fails to satisfy in obtaining 100% perfect 
results, its low cost of operation, its compactness, etc., are factors that 

have placed this device in over one hundred paper mills 
throughout the country. . Write us for complete details. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO. 


Established 1885 
HOLYORE, MASS. 
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Miscellaneous Markeris 


Orrice oF THE Paper TraDEe JouRNat, 
January 16, 1924. 

Dealers aiid manufacturers of chemicals report that the paper 
mills are gradually coming back to real buying strength in the 
market. Although there have been no further upward revisions in 
quotations there was a much firmer undertone in the open market 
and it was reported that contracts were also coming in with rather 
satisfactory regularity. 

The sudden stimulus in the miscellaneous products has gotten its 
impetus from two sources. In the first place the jobbers’ shelves 
have been pretty well cleared and the slight over supply has been 
reduced until it balances with the demand. In the second place the 
inventory period is practically over and chemical men are ready to 
go out for business earnestly and consumers seem ready to meet 
them. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Although bleach remains constant in 
price the demand continues to stiffen following the upward revision 
ten days ago. With the largest producers in the van there is a 
definite movement toward holding quotations firm. The present 
price is 1.50 to 1.65 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The price of caustic soda stayed at the same 
level with no real signs of going any higher. Dealers say that the 
present quotation of 3.10 cents a pound on a flat basis at the works 
is rock bottom. 

CASEIN.—Casein was not in quite as good demand as some of 
the stronger chemicals but it is not in such ragged condition as it 
was a few weeks ago. Inquiries are on the increase and orders, too. 
It is quoted from 13 to 16 cents a pound and it is confidently pre- 
dicted that any change in this price will be upward rather than 
downward. 

CHINA CLAY.—This product is so closely held that the dealers 
and the importers have somewhat the advantage on the market at 
all times. The present is no exception to this. The price will 
remain the same during the first six months of this year as it did 
during the last half of 1923. It is quoted at from $12 to $15 a ton 
in the domestic grades with the imported ranging from $16 to $20 
a ton, depending upon grades and quantity. 

CHLORINE.—Following the rise of last week chlorine remains 
the same. The demand still continues strong and quite steady while 
the price is quoted at from 3.50 to 4.50 cents a pound <n tanks. 

ROSIN.—Naval stores have been generally the same without any 
changes except the minor ones which do not affect the general 
market. Dealers report that the paper industry, while it is not buy- 
ing as heavily as it might, is increasingly becoming a larger cus- 
tomer. There is little probability that the price will go down any 
more. It is now quoted at about $5.80 to $6 in 280 pound barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—While saltcake is still less strong than the.rest of 
the articles in this market the demand is said to be stiffening. The 
slackness, however, has slight effect upon general conditions because 
of the peculiar circumstances governing it. It is a by-product of 
muriatic acid and when the demand falls off it can be stored without 
any loss of value. That is what is now going on. The price is 
from $20.50 to $23 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Like its cousins, soda ash is in considerably better 
demand.. Dealers report a satisfactory increasing number of orders 
and trading in the open market is stiffer. The price is firm at 1.38 
cents on a flat basis. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina is still in good demand 
with the price firm at 1.39 to 1.35 cents a pound on the commercial 
grade and the iron free at 2.10 to 2.35. 


WEDNEsDay, 


E. Pullan, of Toronto, who is one of the largest rag and paper 
stock dealers in Canada, has sent out to the trade a neatly gotten 
up folder which is entitled, “Nothing the Matter with Canada.” 
Some interesting figures are given in reference to the position of the 
country. r 
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